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Leaked papers disclose 
hostility to Howard plans 
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Alan Travis 
Horn* Affaire Editor 


G illian she- 

ph&rd Is block' 
ing plans by 
Michael How- 
ard, the Home 
Secretary, to in- 
troduce criminal sanctions 
against employers of illegal 
immigrants because they are 
potentially racist, according 
to leaked cabinet 
correspondence. 

She warns that the plan to 
fine employers who hire ille- 
gal immigrants will lead to 
companies being even less 
wady to recruit ethnic minor - 1 
It jr staff. 

Mrs Shephard, the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary. also implies that the i 
sanctions may be out of all 
proportion to the scale of ille- 
gal immigrants working in 1 
Britain. 

The disclosure of the cabi- 
net letters, to the Guardian 
will prove a severe embar- 
rassment to Mr Howard, who 
is already under attack from 
opposition politicians for 
planning to play the race 
card. 

Mr Howard had been hop- 
ing to secure agreement at 
today's cabinet meeting for 
the sanctions so that he could 
announce the measures dur- 
ing his law and order speech 
to the Tors* party conference 
nest week. 

The disclosure of the extent 
of Mrs Shephard's hostility is 
contained m a letter- written 
bv her last Tuesday. By 
Whitehall standards it Is 
couched in extremely cool 
terms. It has been copied to 


John Major, Tony Newton, 
Lord President of the Council, 
and other senior cabinet 
members. 

Her criticism is also backed 
by a separate written warn- 
ing, dated September 22, from 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Mackay, to Mr Howard that 
new Treasury money must be 
found to meet the legal costs 
of taking employers to court if 
the measure becomes law in 
the next parliamentary 
session. 

Mrs Shephard reveals that 
| Mr Howard has already been 
forced to drop proposals for a 
system of immigration checks 
after warnings of its effects 
from business organisations. 

Mrs Shephard agrees with 
the principle of deterring ille- 
gal immigrants. ‘*1 welcome 
the changes you have made to 
the proposals and I am in 
agreement with the principle 
of deterring illegal working," 
she says. “I do, however, have 
some concerns.” 

The most damaging of those 
concerns centres on the effect 
of criminal sanctions on the 
employment prospects of eth- 
nic minority candidates. 
"There is a danger that em- 
ployers will concentrate 
checks on prospective em- 
ployees whom they see as a 
risk, if not simply exclude 
them from consideration for 
the job," she says. “Either 
way there could be racial dis- 
crimination or in some cases 
discrimination against EC na- 
tionals, contrary to the 
Treaty. You suggest that this 
problem is not insuperable. I 
therefore wonder what de- 
tailed consideration you have 
given to this issue." 

Mrs Shephard then ques- 


tions whether the proposed 
legal defence for employers 
would work in practice and 
demands to know whether Mr 
Howard has “any indication 
of the scale of the problem of 
employers taking on illegal 
workers". She says without 
this it is diffic ult to judge 
whether an unduly onerous 
burden would be placed on 
employers. 

“A balance needs to be 
found between the benefits 
achieved by such a scheme 
and the burdens it would 
place on employers." she 
says. “Your proposals are a 
step in the right direction. 
However, I would like to be 
clearer that the proposals are 
a proportional — and 
effective — response to the 
problem and how we might 
overcome the potential for 
racial discrimination.” 

Mrs Shephard is scathing 
about some of the detail of Mr 
Howard's proposals. On the 
planned defence for employ- 
ers that they bad taken suffi- 
cient steps to ensure that a 
recruit was a legal worker, 
she says: “I wonder how easy 
it would be to define the steps 
employers would need to take 
in such a way that they can be 
sure they have done enough." 

Mr Howard’s proposals were 
expected to form part of an 
Asylum and Immigration Bill 
to be introduced in the Queen's 
Speech next month. The sanc- 
tions were to be introduced 
alongside measures to cut ben- 
efit payments to asylum seek- 
ers, abolish their rights to oral 
appeals and introduce a sys- 
tem cf checks by headteachers, 
hospital administrators and 
other public officials on the 
status of suspected illegals. 
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Doubt seeps 
out as OJ 
jury blames 
police case 


Geoffrey Knights, boyfriend ofEastEnders actress Gillian Taytfbrth. leaving Harrow crown 
court yesterday after the assault case against him was dropped pwmacvw'H - justwwiluaus 


Electricity supply crisis Judge hits at ‘scandalous’ 
triggers Grid inquiry press as trial is halted 


Chris Barrio 
and Simon Beavt* 

B RITAIN’S electricity 
system came close to 
collapse over the sum- 
mer and forced the National 
Grid Company to take emer- 
gency measures to maintain 
supplies of power to homes 
and industry, it emerged 
yesterday. 

In scenes not experienced 
since the miners' strike of 
1984. officials at the Grid were 
forced to call upon stand-by 
power stations on the mom- 
mg of July 19 in a desperate 
effort to prevent the trans- 
mission system from collaps- 
ing. Drastic measures were 
needed on such a scale that 
one power station was said to 
have run its generators al- 
most to the point of 
breakdown. 

Officials were forced to con- 
sider ruts in the frequency 
anti voltage of the power sup- 
plied. These measures pre- 
cede selective power cuts and 
are taken when demand for 
electricity is close to exceed- 
ing supply — a situation that 
the Grid is supposed to 
prevent 

Although hospitals and 
emergency services often 


have their own stand-by gen- 
erators to prevent the loss of 
power, there will be wide- 
spread concern that the 
national system could be 
brought almost to its knees in 
this way. 

The Grid — which runs the 
nation's electricity wires — is 
already embroiled in contro- 
versy over plans for its public 
sale and hefty payments to its 
main board directors. 

The Grid refused to com- 
ment on why the system was 
In such difficulty. But Indus- 
try sources suggested that 
several power stations shut 
down at short notice on that 
morning in the South where 
demand is highest There may 
also have been problems with 
power lines between England 
and France down which elec- 
tricity can be imported. 

The shutdowns coincided 
with higher than expected de- 
mand The most acute period 
is understood to have oc- 
curred for 15 minutes be- 
tween 9am and noon. 

One observer suggested 
that the gap between supply ; 
and demand was getting nar- ; 
rower as power companies ; 
shut down "uneconomic" 1 
plant which could have been 
kept on stand-by. . j 

The events of July 19 are I 


now understood to be the sub- 
ject of an industry-wide in- 
quest Andrew Claxton, chief 
executive of the Electricity 
Pool in En gla nd and Wales — 
the trading system for elec- 
tricity — said a committee 
had been established to study 
the implications. 

The Grid said last night: 
“The National Grid Company 
is discussing the events and 
its implications with the 
power companies In England 
and Wales.” A spokesman in- 
sisted that voltage and fre- 
quency of power supply had 
been maintained “within stat- 
utory limits". 

The National Grid owns 
and operates the power lines 
that transport power from 
electricity generators to sup- 
pliers. It has two principal 
responsibilities, to “keep the 
lights on" and to do so in the 
most economic way. 

It forecasts likely demand 
well hi advance and coordi- 
nates schedules of when 
power stations are shutting 
down for routine tasks such 
as maintenance. 

The Grid’s task is compli- 
cated by the fact that many 
power stations are built near 
coalfields in the Midlands and 
Yorkshire and not where de- 
mand is highest, in the South. i 


Owen Bowcott 




T HE editors of eight 
national newspapers 
were threatened yester- 
day with contempt of court 
proceedings after a judge 
halted the trial of Geoff 
Knights, the boyfriend of the 
EastEnders television star 
Gillian Tayiforth. 

Describing press reports as 
“unlawful, misleading, scan- 
dalous and malicious", Judge 
Roger Sanders asked the At- 
torney-General to consider 
taking action against the 
Daily Mirror, Today, the Sun, 
the Daily Star, the Daily Mail, 
Sunday Mirror, the People 
and the Dally Express. 

At the suggestion of the 
judge, a separate investiga- ! 
tion into the possibility that 
journalists made illegal ap- 
proaches to witnesses was 
launched by Scotland Yard's 
SOI section, which normally 
rivals with international and 
organised crime. 

The decision to abandon 
the prosecution of Mr Knights 
— for causing grievous bodily 
harm to a mini -cab driver — 
at Harrow crown court 
sparked a row over the Attor- 
ney-General's relationship 
with the media. 



Though not the first time a 
high profile trial has been 
stayed on the grounds of prej- 
udicial pre-trial publicity, the 
number of papers involved 
and the severity of the con- 
demnation were unprece- 
dented. 

Two journalists were 
singled out for criticism. The 
Daily Mail columnist Lynda 
Lee-Potter, who published an 
interview with Ms Tayiforth 
in May, Judge Sanders jibed, 
had "written the next episode 
of EastEnders". , 

In August, the Sunday Mir- ! 


ror carried a report by Terry 
O'Hanlon alleging that Mr 
Knights had breached ball 
conditions. The police were 
not informed until after publi- 
cation. “One only assume 
that he and his editor knew 
that if the matter was dis- 
closed earlier, the subsequent 
hearing would be in cham- 
bers,” Judge Sanders said. 

“Certain reporters were de- 
termined to run a hate cam- 
paign against Knights un- 
checked by their editors and 
without any regard to the in- 
terests of justice.” 

Last night the Mirror 
Group denied any of its titles 
had risked prejudicing the 
course of justice. Paul Dacxe. 
editor of the Daily Mall, said 
the paper would be defending 
its position vigorously. 

Tbe Solicitor-General, Sir 
Derek Spencer, deputy to Sir 
Nicholas Lyell. the Attorney- 
General, said that If there was 
a reasonable prospect of 
showing any publication had 
carried a "substantial risk of 
serious prejudice to the trial” 
the matter would be referred 
to the Divisional Court 

On leaving the court a 
smiling Mr Knights said: “Of 
course, Fm very happy.” 

Tabloid tirades, page 3 


Christ op her Read 
fat Los Angeles 

C RACKS began to ap- 
pear yesterday in the 

unanimous OJ Simp- 
son verdict of not 
guilty that shocked the 
United States and starkly di- 
vided the country along racial 
lines. 

The jurors — nine blacks, 
two whites and one Hispanic 
— have refused to talk to the 
media since the trial ended on 
Tuesday, or to offer any joint 
explanation for thalr decision 
to clear Mr Simpson of mur- 
dering his former wife, Ni- 
cole, and her friend, Ronald 
Goldman, in June last year. 

But the daughter of Anise 
Aschenbach, aged 61. one of 
the two white jurors, said yes- 
terday that her mother had 
first believed in Mr Simpson’s 
guilt. She said she changed 
her mind after the defence 
revealed that the police detec- 
tive Mark Fuhrman was a 
white supremacist who could 
have planted the bloodied 
murder glove. 

“She told me he probably 
did do it but there was reason- 
able doubt," Denise Aschen- 
bach said. 

Lawyers, meanwhile, were 
sharply critical of the only 
black male on the jury. When 
the verdict was announced, 
Lionel Cryer, aged 44. smiled 
and nodded at a black defence 
lawyer and raised his arm In 
a clenched-Qst salute as he 
left the court. One legal ana- 
lyst said: “They are supposed 
to deliberate, not celebrate.” 
Mr Cryer said yesterday 
that the jury was disturbed 
about signs that police inves- 
tigators mishandled crucial 
blood evidence. He said the 
defence “race card” rated 
“barely a blip" with the jury. 

Mr Cryer said the most 
credible witness was tbe de- 
fence’s forensic expert, Henry 
Lee, who cast doubt on the 
evidence. 


Another juror, Brenda 
Moran, said: “I think we did 
the right thing". Mr Cryer 
said a secret straw poll among 
Jurors on Monday showed a 
10-2 vote in favour of acquit- 
tal. and that the jurors nar- 
rowed their differences. 

Fred Goldman, the father of 
the male victim, vowed to 
pursue legal reforms. 

Robert Shapiro, a defence 
team lawyer, hinted at dis- 
quiet at the exploitation of the 
racial issue, saying he would 
never again work with Mr 
Cochran, or speak to his for- 
mer colleague. F. Lee Bailey. 

It was Mr Bailey's cross-ex- 
amination that pushed Mr 
Fuhrman into denying he had 
used the word “nigger" in 10 
years, a claim exposed as per- 
jury by later testimony. 

"Johnnie dealt the race 
card from the bottom of the 
pack. He seems to believe that 
everything in America is 
related to race. I do not,” Mr 
Shapiro said. 

As Mr Simpson pnjoyed his 
first day of freedom for al- 
most 16 months, he an- 
nounced he would seek to 
regain custody of his two chil- 
dren by Nicole, Sydney, aged 
nine, and Justin, aged seven. 
“I want to bring up the kids 
in the way that Nicole and I 
always intended,’' he said. 

• Half the people in the US 
disagree with the not guilty 
verdicts in the OJ Simpson 
double-murder trial, accord- 
ing to a poll published yester- 
day in the Los Angeles Times. 

The survey, taken immedi- 
ately after the verdicts were 
announced on Tuesday, said 
41 per cent of those polled 
agreed with the verdicts 
while 9 per cent were 
uncertain. 

A majority, 53 per cent, 
thought the defence used the 
race issue inappropriately, 
compared to 33 per cent who 
thought its use appropriate. 


Ian Katz, page 7; Letters, 
pag«8 
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Converts spread 
the leader’s word 



Simon Hoggart 

F OR yean people have 
thought that Labour’s 
tradition of having the 
leader’s conference speech on 
Tuesday was a mistake — one 
which Britain's most conser- 
vative party cannot bar to 
change but which turns the 
back half of the conference 
into along anticlimax. 

This year it is less anticli- 
max, more a pot-coital glow. 
They are lying back, arnnkme 
a metaphorical cigarette — 
real cigarettes are banned — 
little Quivers of delight pass- 
ing through them at each fils- 
son of memory. 

The speech, which had 
many religious overtones (a 
nation reborn, saving our 
national soul) is now acquir- 
ing the status cf holy writ. Del- 
egates who want to win a point 
simply quote it, making fur- 
ther discussion pointless. - 
They even used one of the 
dottier lines: Elaine Thomson 
of Aberdeen, speaking on the 
environment told ns rever- 
ently: ‘Tony Blair told us that 
faults in an oil rig in the Golf 
of Mexico can be diagnosed In 
Aberdeen!” 

1 have no Idea whether this 
is true, or why puzzled Mexi- 
can oilman cantjust get on 
the phone. Possibly when our 
children attend the British Te- 
lecom Park Street Juniors 
Foundation School, they will 
be able to use their laptops to 
diagnose stomach ulcers in 
Paraguay. In fee meantime, 
what was interesting was that 
Ms Thomson clearly felt that 
because Tony Blair said it, it 
must not only be true but 
deeply relevant to whatever 
she was saying. 

(She was talking about the 
Brent Spar. What’s amusing is 
that the loopy Gingrich-Por- 
tillo right argues environmen- 
tal laws are unnecessary be- 
cause the market will oblige 
companies to be eco-friendly if 
tiie public demands It When 
the market did precisely that 
and boycotted Shell, goodness 
how they squealed!) 


Book review 


■ The excitement of the day 
was Roy Hattersley’s speech 
on education. It was quite the 
fiercest attack cm the leader- 
ship that we have heard all 
week. The notion that the 
Labour Parly conference 

would one day stamp, chera* 
and whistle its support for one 
of the Daily Mall's most senior 
political writers would have 
seemed bizarre even a year 
ago. 

“The grant-maintained sys- 
tem is the greatest failure of 
the Tory government! 1 ' he 
shouted, "They cannot bribe 
or bnlly schools to join in. So 
why should we prop them 
up?” 

Even as he spoke one sensed 
that this was the apotheosis of 
Roy Hattersley . In my mind's 
eye he was transformed into a 
statue of the socialist realist 
school, like the femous one of 
Lraiin. his body leaning for- 
ward, arm pointing towards 
the enemy, though requiring 
more bronze than Vladimir 
filylch to capture the fell 
embonpoint 

For the first time the confer- 
ence came to life. Opponents of 
grant-maintained schools 
ware loudly cheered, includ- 
ing Mary Turner, who blamed 
it on 'lefty teachers, doing 
Guardian crosswords and go- 
ing to demos Instead of teach- 
ing children!" 

(Why has the Guardian 
crossword come to symbolise 
knee-jerk leftwingery and la- 
ziness? People who do the 
Times crossword are sup- 
posed to have brilliant analyti- 
cal minds and save the nation 
by solving the Enigma cipher. 
Guardian readers slink off to 
demos, using their own 
unique chants: "Rouse Tito 
fora better country? 6,8 
(Tories Out!”) 

Mr Blunketfs reply was a 
masterpiece of affebfe 
obfuscation. 

"I say , Roy. to you, you 
knowperfectly well feat when 
we socialists who fall out, it la 
the Tories who rejoice. 

"But when Sheffield 
Wednesday supporters fell 
out the Gods weep." 

Always suspect a politician 
who invokes football as a sort 
of national binding agent a 
social coagulant. Professional 
football, at least at the top 
level, is nowadays a game 
played by millionaires for the 
benefit of Rupert Murdoch, 
watched by a tiny proportion 
of the papulation. Schools, by 
contrast affect us alL 



Stem Gang’s 
lineage of terror 


Colin Shindler 

N OT everyone wel- 
comed the second 
Rabln-Arafet hand- 
shake last week. The far right 
in Israel vented their unre- 
strained anger in demonstra- 
tions In Hebron and Jerusa- 
lem, in the hope that the peace 
process would be buried 
under a tidal wave of abuse. 

Such paroxysms of rage 
may soon be translated Into 
violence — directed against 
Jews who oppose them, as well 
as Palestinians. Indeed, the 
police minister, Moshe Sha- 
hal. recently admitted that 
some extremists were discuss- 
ing the assassination of gov- 
ernment ministers to extin- 
guish the rapprochement 
with the Palestinians. 

Such an approach owes at 
least part of its pedigree to the 
heritage of Lehl — the Stem 
Gang. Joseph Heller’s defini- 
tive study breaks through 
both the demonisation of Av- 
raham Stem as anti-British 
gangster and the mythology 
constructed by his followers. 

Stem left the Irgun Zva’i 
Leumi in 1940 because he op- 
posed its pro-Brltlsh turn. The 
second world war. he argued, 
was of no consequence to Jews 
— he made no distinction be- 
tween “Nazi-fascist states” 
and the Allies. All that mat- 
tered was establishing a Jew- 
ish state. As he abandoned di- 
plomacy for the gun. his 
models were as diverse as the 
Jewish revolt against the 
Romans and the Dublin Easter 
Rising, which had particular 
resonance. 

Stern’s fight against British 
imperialism was based on the 
notion that “my enemy's 
enemy is my friend" —ap- 


plied both to MusaoHni's Italy 
and Hitler's Germany. Stern 
proposed a Hebrew state 
allied to fee Reich and 
requested from Germany the 
recruitment of 40,000 Jews 
from occupied Europe to help 
invade Mandatory Palestine. 

At that time, no one imag- 
ined the fete about to befell 
European Jewry, and Stern • 
perceived Hitler as being in a 
long Line of anti-Semites who 
could eventually be won over. 

Stem proposed an Israel 
based on Genesis, stretching 
from the Nile to the Euphra- 
tes. He said: "Not only has Is- 
rael the right to ownership 
over the Land hut this owner- 
ship Is absolute and has never 
been or can be rescinded.” 

The gang’s bank robberies 
did not endear it to the Jews of 
Palestine, and even the offi- 
cial Revisionist press carried 
“wanted" photographs. 

He was hunted down and 
killed by British detectives in 
early 1942, but his example 
took on greater significance as 
the struggle for Independence 
gathered momentum and 
news of fee Holocaust filtered 
through. His successors in 
Lehl, including Yitzhak Sha- 
mir, were more sophisticated 
operators. Their assassina- 
tions claimed Lord Moyne and 
Count Bernadotte — and half 
their victims were Jews. 

When Heifer's book ap- 
peared in Hebrew in the 1980s, 
during the Shamir era, Its 
research challenged the offi- 
cial fiction, and much oppro- 
brium was heaped upon him. 
Heller hag truthfully 
reclaimed a complex history. 


The Stern Gang: Ideology. 
Polities and Terror 1940-1949 by 
Joseph Heller, (Frank Cass, 
price £37 JO <hdbk] £18 (pbk). 


Alex Duval Smith bi Parte 



Poor legal advice exposed 
by consumer test report 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 

THE average solicitor's ad- 
vice on consumer law Is less 
reliable than the average 
washing machine, according 
to the first consumer test on 
the legal profession. 

The Consumers Associa- 
tion used similar methods to 
test solicitors' advice. The 


results, published in today's 
Which? magazine, throw seri- 
ous doubt on the profession's 
expertise, at leak in con- 
sumer matters. 

The consumer test of 80 
firms throughout England, 

with researchers posing as 

clients, drew a furious res- 
ponse from the Law Society, 
which called it "the saddest 
example of a soundbite sur- 
vey yet”. 


T HE International Mone- 
tary Fund yesterday de- 
livered a double 
whammy to Chancellor Ken- 
neth Clarke, issuing a sharp 
warning against a tax-give- 
away budget In November 
and cutting its forecasts for 
(IE economic growth. 

On the eve of the annual 
meeting b e tw ee n the IMF and 
World Bank in Washington, 
the fund’s chief economist 
Michael Mussa, said Mr 
Clarke needed to keep a tight 
rein on g ov er nm ent spending. 

“It is v er y important for the 
British government to adhere 
to its fiscal programme," he 
said. “The [current] situation 
does not allow for cuts in 
taxes.” 

The IMF said the British 
government had to work hard 
to maintain credibility with 
the financial markets. Mr 
Clarke has admitted that fee 
public purse is in worse 
shape than expected, and last 
week's disastrous gilt auction 
underlined his limited room 
for manoeuvre. 

Slower growth baa already 
hit the Treasury's tax reve- 
nues, and the IMF had little 
comfort for the Chancellor on 
this score. In its projections 
for the UK, fee fend has 
revised down substantially Its 
growth forecast for 1995 from 
9 2 per cent to 2.7 per cent — 
compared to the Treasury's 
forecast for 3 per cent expan- 
sion. 

Hopes that cheaper borrow- 
ing could be used to boost the 
economy were also dashed, 
with Mr Mussa declining 
even to rule out further rises 
in interest rates. 

IMF staff warned that over- 
stimulating the economy next 
year could result In a much 
harder landing In 1997 or 
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Hurricane Opal 
threatens 
Florida coast 
with 1 5ft wave 


In Washington 


"T HE Florida Gulf coast was 

I being evacuated yesterday 
as Hurricane Opal gathered 
strength offshore, its I50mph 
winds fuelling a 15ft storm 
surge wave that threatened to 
crash over low-lying land, 
and add to damage In Mexico 
where it has killed 10 people. 

Opal, the ninth hurricane 
to come out of the .Atlantic 
this year, was expected to hit 
Pensacola at about midnight 
British time, but its effects 
have spread further, provok- 
ing tornados in Alabama and 
tropical storm-force rain in 
southern Florida. 

The governors of Florida, 
A la b ama and Mississippi de- 
clared states of emergency 
yesterday, authorising man- 
datory evacuation of coastal 
areas and the .offshore is- 
lands. In Pensacola and Mo- 
bile, Alabama, all public 
buildings were closed, and 
the emergency services were 
operating from an emergency 
underground bunker. The US 
naval air base at Pensacola 
evacuated its aircraft 

Hurricane Opal steadily in- 
creased its force over fee 
warm, shallow waters of the 
Mexican Gulf yesterday, 
nudging the 155mph wind 
Speed which would reclassify 
it as a “catastrophic" cate- 
gory 5 hurricane. It would be 
only the third category 5 
storm to hit the US this 
century. 

But unlike the Atlantic 
coast! me. where the dnmng p 
has traditionally been done 
by wind, the fear In the Gulf 
has always been the tidal 
wave force of the storm 
surges. 

Hurricane CnmiTI* killed 
250 people in 1969 when it hit 
fee Mexican Golf coast with 
30ft high waves. 
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Blair risks 
defeat on 
PR pledge 


NEWS 3 


Mlchaal White 
Polftfca! Edttor 


T HE Labour leadership 
was struggling last 
night to avoid its first 
defeat of this year's 
Brighton conference when 
delegates vote today on the 
sensitive Issues of unilateral 
nuclear disarmament and 
electoral reform. 

Defeat this morning over 
defence would be a wnn n r 
symbolic irritant for the pat- 
riotic . people's party which 
Tony- Blair declared on 
Tuesday. 

The more serious possibil- 
ity alarming party strategists 
last night was that a fierce 
motion condemning the Blair- 
backed commitment to a ref- 
erendum on proportional rep- 
resentation (PR) for 
Westminster — as a danger- 
ous and divisive distraction 
— will carry the conference if 
wobbly unions vote against 
the platform this afternoon. 

Mr Blair is agnostic about 
PR, but pro-PR MPs believe 
the referendum pledge offers 
the best chance for pluralistic 
politics of the kind which ap- 
peal to the Liberal Democrats. 

Critics, including some 
shadow ministers and big 
unions like Unison and the 
TGWU, believe a Blair gov- 
ernment will have its hands 
fbll with other commitments. 

Three days Into what could 
be the last pre-election confer- 
ence, party managers are de- 
lighted with thoir activists’ 
good behaviour. 

Last night, it prompted one 
key strategist, Peter Mandel- 
son MP. to argue at a Fabian 
(tinge meeting that media 
and Conservative predictions 
of a grassroots revolt against 
Blairism "betrays a profound 
lack of understanding of the 
transformation" achieved by 
recent modernisation. 


Leeson to fight 
German ruling 
on extradition 


Katarina von Waldana* 
in Frankfurt 

L AWYERS for Nick Lee- 
son plan to appeal to Ger- 
many's constitutional 
court, the country’s highest 
letial authority. In a last-ditch 
attempt to prevent the rogue 
trader's extradition to Singa- 
pore, which was approved by 
a Frankfttrt court yesterday. 

The extradition, which Mr 
Leeson has fought fbr seven 
months from h Frankfurt jail, 
moved a step closer when 
Frankfurt's regional court 
ruled that Singapore’s at- 
tempt to try the man at the 
heart of the Barings Bank col- 
lapse was justified. 

Mr Leeson's case was due to 
move to Bonn today, when 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s 
government — the foreign 
and justice ministries — will 
decide whether to order his 
extradition on the basis of the 
court ruling. 

But an appeal could delay 
extradition — and a possible 
sentence of up to 14 years — 
by os much as a year. 

Mr Leeson's British solici- 
tor, Stephen Pollard, said in a 
statement: 'The reasoning of 
the German court appears in 
various respects to be incon- 
sistent and wrong in law. 

"There are clear grounds of 
appeal against the decision to 
extradite In respect of at least 
eight of the remaining 
charges.’’ 

The three Judges approved 
11 out of 12 charges of fraud 
and forgery made by Singa- 
pore against Mr Leeson. and 
ruled that the 28 -year-old 
trader's extradition was per- 
missible under German law. 

Mr Leeson, who was ar- 
rested at FrankfUrt airport 
when he arrived on a flight 
from Brunei on March 2, was 
said by Eberhard Kexnpf, his 
German lawyer, to be un- 
happy about yesterday’s 
ruling- 

"But if the ruling is not 
changed by the constitutional 
court Mr Leeson must live 
with it”. Mr Eberhard said. 
■’We've lost the first round 
and its turned 11-1 against us, 
but now we have to see what 
we can do. Going to the con- 
stitutional court is not about 
winning time but presenting 
our arguments to a supreme 
court." 


Mr Kempf has one month to 
approach the constitutional 
court. However, the mere 
lodging of a complaint does 
not mean the case will auto- 
matically be taken up. The 
Karlsruhe-based court first 
has to decide whether Mr Lee- 
son's case transgresses Ger- 
many’s constitution. 

The constitutional court’s 
deliberations could take sev- 
eral weeks or months, al- 
though Hermann Eckert. 
Frankfurt's public prosecu- 
tor. said the chances of Mr 
Leeson avoiding trial in Sin- 
gapore were 'Very small”. 

In the unlikely event that 
Mr Leeson does not appeal to 
the constitutional court, the 
government could reach a de- 
cision within three to five 
weeks, according to Mr 
i Eckert. 

The lawyers could even ap- 
peal against Singapore's 
request to the European 
Court of Human Rights in 
, Strasbourg. 

According to yesterday's 
court ruling, the ll charges in 
j the extradition request in- 
cluded three counts of forg- 
ery, two of fraud against Bar- 
ings. and six of fraud against 
the Singapore Stock Ex- 
change, Simex. 

An additional charge of 
forgery — the original cause 
of Mr Leeson’s detention by 
the German authorities, in- 
volving the use of a photo- 
copy in a transaction with 
City Bonk in Singapore — 
was dismissed by the court. 

Mr Leeson’s lawyer said his 
' client did not accept the 
charge that he committed 
fraud against Simex by fail- 
ing to disclose aspects of his 
derivative trading. 

"There was no damage to 
the Singapore Stock Ex- 
change. otherwise it would 
| not have released fluids paid 
by Barings.” Mr Kempf said. 

According to the Frankflirt 
prosecutor, who commis- 
sioned a report on Singa- 
pore’s legal system and ; 
prison conditions from the 
German embassy there last 
May. Mr Leeson was guaran- 
teed a fair trial in the 
country. 

Mr Leeson fears the trial 
awaiting him in Singapore, 
not conducted with a jury, 
would hand him a much 
harsher punishment than if 
he were tried in Europe. 






This morning’s defence 
votes offer a test of that 
thesis. 

The platform will oppose a 
motion passed in 1993 and 
1994 urging the unilateral 
abandonment of the Trident 
nuclear weapons system for a 
possible saving of £S0 billion 
over a generation. 

Last-minute efforts were 
also being made to sidestep a 

vote on another conference 
favourite, a demand to reduce 
British defence spending to 
the West European average. 

Conservative MPs have 
long used it to denounce 
Labour, even though their 
own share of GDP devoted to 
defence spending has dropped 
since the end of the cold war 
from 5.8 per cent to a sched- 
uled 2JJ per cent by next poll- 
ing day. 

Some MPs and unions pri- 
vately admit that their think- 
ing has not kept np with the 
chang ing international situa- 
tion, but they will vote the 
traditional leftwing ticket 
anyway. 

Mr Blair's allies win say, as 
they always do, that official 
party policy will be unaf- 
fected, but the Tory chair- 
man. Dr Brian Mawhinney, 
will be delighted by the devel- 
opment so soon after the 
Labour leader made a bold at- 
tempt to make Labour the pat- 
riotic party. 

One measure of the sensi- 
tivity of the "average spend- 
ing" formula is that Labour's 
™»ng NEC only rejected, it by 
14 votes to seven on Sunday 
night, compared with its 
resounding 24 to two endorse- 
ment of the Trident 
programme. 


Sknon vHoggart, pag* 2; 
Labour in Brighton, pages 5; 
Loader co mm e n t, tetters, 
pag* 8; Hugo Young, Victor 
Keegan, page B; Suzanne 
Moore, 02 cover story 
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With Geoffl was miserable and terrified. But I know 
that he needs help and since he’s been gone I miss him 
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Stories in the Daily Mirror and Today and a Lynda Lee-Potter interview in the Daily Mail were among ‘scandalous* reports criticised by Judge Roger Sanders 


Lurid details that left eight editors 
under threat of contempt action 


Andrew CuK, Clare Dyer 
and Owen Bowcott 

J UDGE Roger Sanders’s 
denunciation of press 
conduct in the run-up to 
the trial of Geoffrey Knights 
used language almost as col - 1 
ourful as fhp tabloids against 
which be railed. 

The day after Mr Knights I 
was charged with wounding 
Martin Davies, the story was 
front page news in most of the 
tabloids. The Daily Mirror’s 
front page on April 18, for ex- 
ample, carried the headline: 
“Oughts beat me to a pulp.” 
with an account from Mr 
Davies of the alleged assault 
on pages 2 and 3. 

The Sun ran its account of ' 
the alleged assault on the S 
front and across two inside 
pages, with the headline: 
“Two black eyes, bust nose 
and jaw like the Elephant 
Man: EastEnd Gillian’s driver 
is scarred for life say cops." 

The judge described the 
Daily Star's coverage as ap- 
pearing to be complete inven- 
tion. reporting that Mr 
Knights “went berserk with 
an iron bar” after catching 
Gillian Taylforth fleeing into 
the night with a new man. His 
fiercest venom was reserved 
for the Daily Mail, which car- 
ried a two-page interview by 
Lynda Lee-Potter with Ms 
Taylforth about her life with 
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Lynda Lee-Potter: story was 
Tike an EastEnders episode* 

Mr Knights. The judge said 
that three days after the May 
13 interview Ms Taylforth 
told police she did not want to 
pursue an assault allegation 
sbe bad made against Mr 

Knig hts. 

The judge said: "In Ms Lee- 
Potter’s interview she has 
graphically described her ver- 
sion of the events on April IS 
and the journalist has com- 
mented that she predicts 
Taylforth will want Knights 
back. To many it may seem 
that Ms Lee-Potter has writ- 
ten the next episode of East- 


Libya to expose 
IRA shipments 


Ian Black and 
Richard Korton-Tayfor 

L IBYA will provide the 
missing pieces this week 
in a jigsaw put together 
by British intelligence moni- 
toring guns and explosives 
that Colonel Mnammar Ga- 
dafy secretly shipped to the 
IRA in the mid-1980s. 

British officials say a satis- 
factory response to two final 
questions — following years 
of discreet exchanges — will 
be seen in London as a "confi- 
dence-building measure” on 
Libya's part, though it will 
not end the long-standing im- 
passe over the Lockerbie 
affair. 

But Whitehall also calcu- 
lates that closing the IRA file 
— which would be readily ac- 
knowledged by Britain — 
might help coax Colonel Ga- 
dafy into handing over the 
two Libyans indicted fbr the 
bombing of Pan Am flight 103 
in December 1988. It is 
thought that a positive res- 
ponse from London would 
show that Britain had no hid- 
den agenda against the Liby- 
an leader. 

According to senior Libyan 
sources, the two last British 
questions about the arms sup- 
plies — clarifications from 
earlier ones — will be 
answered infim this week in 
the hope that relations can 
then Improve. The questions, 
in sealed envelopes, were 
handed to the office of the 
United Nations secret a ry gen- 
eral, Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
passed to the Libyan mission 
at the UN in New York and 
sent on to Tripoli 
Whitehall is treading cau- 
tiously. anxious to respond to 
mounting and compelling evi- 
dence that in one specific 
field Libya has proved it has 


renounced terrorism, but it is 
still determined to resolve the 
Lockerbie case. 

One British official said: 
“We have made it clear that if 
— and it is a big if — if the 
answers are satisfactory, and 
they will need to be assessed, 
then one could come close to 
the point of drawing a line 
under a particular episode in 
Anglc-Libyan relations. 

“If it happened It would be 
a not insignificant confi- 
dence-building measure. But 
Lockerbie is non-negotiable 
and of fundamental impor- 
tance to the relationship." 

The process began in 1992, 
when the UN Security Coun- 
cil demanded Libya hand 
over two intelligence officers 
accused of blowing up the Pan 
Am airliner over Lockerbie, 
killin g 270 people. Libya was 
also required to take all steps 
it could to eliminate terror- 
ism — a formula which in- 
cluded providing information 
on its arms supplies to the 
IRA. 

Previous exchanges on the 
issue have been held in Gen- 
eva and Cairo, where a key 
mediating role has been 
played by the Egyptian 
government. 

Libya began in June 1992 to 
provide British intelligence 
with the names of its ERA con- 
tacts and details of weapons 
; shipments to Ireland between 
1984 and 1987. It is believed 
the shipments totalled 140 
tonnes, including 2 tonnes of 
Semtex, about 1,200 Kalashnl- 
kov rifles. Russian-made 
heavy machine guns and 
about a dozen SAM-7 surface 
to air missiles. 

Libya's best offer on Lock- 
erbie is that the two suspects 
could be handed over for trial 
in the Hagne, where a Scot- 
tish judge could conduct the 
triaL 
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There are only two kinds of fringe meeting: the ones with 
sandwiches and the ones without. The comrades may be hungry 
for ideas, but they are ravenous at buffets shoving you out of the 
way for a few peanuts. One grumpy old woman tells me of her 
outrage, not about the NHS but at dried up sandwiches at the BMA 
meeting. “Disgusting 99 she says. “Anyway! don’t like the GuaRfian.” 
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Bnders — to the potential 
jury, many of whom will have 
read this article.” 

Last night thi> Daily wfan 
editor. Paul Dacre, said: "The 
Daily Mail takes the Con- 
tempt of Court Act very seri- 
ously. As the matter has been 
referred to the Attorney -Gen- 
eral it would be inappropriate 
to make further comment, but 
we will be defending our posi- 
tion vigorously.*’ 

The judge also criticised a 
Sunday Mirror story of 
August IS. He said Terry 
O’Hanlon, the reporter, had 
clearly been aware of the al- 
leged breach of bail condi- 
tions fbr some time, but had 
delayed in contacting police. 

Last night Mirror Group 
said: “We reject any sugges- 
tion that any of our titles pub- 
lished stories which created a 
substantial risk of serious 
prejudice to the course of jus- 
tice in the proceedings 
against Geoff Knights.” It 
said tiie judgment contained 
factual errors. 

The collapse of the trial is 
the latest example of a grow- 
ing trend on the part of law- 
yers to argue, and judges to 
accept, that media coverage 
may endanger a fair t rial. 

The case is the second 
within three months to be 
halted because press public- 
ity could have prejudiced a 
jury against defendants. At 
Isleworth Crown Court, Mid- 


dlesex, on July 80, Judge Hez- 
lett Colgan threw out a prose- 
cution against three forgers 
exposed by the News of tile 
World because the paper bad 
printed details of the men’s 
previous convictions, 
referred to them as “villains” 
and attributed a quote about 
drugs and children to one. 

The ruling astonished law- 
yers because it was based on 
a 8 ingle story in one news- 
paper which had appeared 10 
months before. The gan g had 
only been brought to justice 
because the paper had turned 
over its dossier, including 
videotapes of them offering to 
sell forged banknotes to an 
undercover reporter, to 
police. 

hi tiie past a judge would 
have dealt with the risk by 
warning jurors to put out of 
their minds anything they 
have read about the case, law- 
yers said. 

Defence counsel are argu- 
ing in a growing number of 
cases that pre-trial publicity 
has made it impossible for 
their clients to geta fair triaL 

The development dates 
back to the successful appeal 
of the Winchester Three in 
1990 on the grounds of preju- 
dicial publicity. Charges 
against tiie three of conspir- 
ing to murder the then North- 
ern Ireland secretary. Tom 
King, were about to go to the 
Jury when Mr King an- 
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Her boyfriend is 
charged over fight, 
her driver's gravely 
ifl. Now Gillian soys 
she’s left Knights 
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nnunced a government deci- 
sion to abolish the right to 
silence. The three were de- 
clining to give e vidence. 

Their convictions were 
o vert u rned by the Court of 
Appeal because of media 
statements by Mr King and 
the former Master of the 
Rolls, Lord Denning, that in 
terrorist cases exercising the 
right of silence was tanta- 
mount to guilt 

Last year the Taylor sisters, 
Michelle and Lisa, had ap- 
peals against convictions for 
murdering the wife of Mi- 


chelle Taylor's former lover 
overturned partly on the 
grounds of sensational and 
prejudicial tabloid press cov- 
erage before their triaL 
Anthony Scrivener QC yes- 
terday said the current Attor- 
ney-General, Sir Nicholas Ly- 
ell, seemed less ready to take 
contempt proceedings against 
tabloids than his predecessor. 
Sir Patrick Mayhew. "I think 
what is going on is a battle 
between the judiciary and the 
Attorney-General. I think 
they don’t think he’s doing 
enough.” 


The audacious sequel to the bestselling THE TRAP 

James 

Goldsmith 


The 

Response 


‘Goldsmith answers the European Commission and 
other critics. Point by point he explains why they 
are wrong about GATT and Global Free Trade.’ 


Available from WH Smith 
and all good bookshops 

£ 5.99 
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Tall storeys 

□ The steel-clad building, 
hailed as one of Britain’s 
most imaginative 
structures, took fire years 
to build. 

□ In 1987 a survey showed 
that 75 per cent of 
employees' in the building 
preferred their old 

premises across the road. 

□ Relations between 
architect and client were so 
bad that at one stage 
Lloyd’s threatened not to 
renew Sir Richard Rogers's 
pass to enter the building. 

□ The original lifts, which 
travel on the outside of the 
building, did not tell 
passengers which floor they 
were on. 

□ The door to the gents — 
sited opposite the entrance 
to the lifts — was originally 
made of glass. Extra steel 
doors have since been 
Installed. 


doors nave since been 

installed. The Lloyd’s Bui l d ing in London, designed by Sir Richard Rogers (above left). Severe corrosiop 1« at tarfring the award-winning tfnic t iire’a external pipes main photograph oavjd s&litoe 

Lloyd’s threatens legal action to stop the rot 


Jtngella Johnson 

R UST is eating away 
at the external 
pipework of the 
Lloyd's Building in 
the City of London, nine years 
after the modem architec- 
tural landmark was 
completed. 

Severe corrosion is attack- 
ing the mass of service pipes 
on the award whining struc- 
ture, raising the possibility of 


| legal action against the de- 
! signer Sir Richard Rogers. 
Emergency inspection work 

has begun behind shrouded 
I scaffolding to determine the 
exact cause of the corrosion 
throughout the extensive 
pipework. 

According to the weekly 
New Civil Engineer maga- 
zine, published today, the law' 
firm Herbert Smith has been 
engaged to recoup the cost of 
any repair work. Legal action 
could target Richard Rogers 


Partnership, consulting engi- 
neer Ove Arup & Partners 
and a number of contractors 
who worked on the project 

Nick Phillips, Lloyd’s gen- 
eral manager (property), said: 
“The corrosion has been 
found in the external service 
ducts which are cocooned in 
TTMmlatinn and stainless Steel 

cladding.'' 

Work has begun to replace 
the hot water pipes where the 
worst rusting has been dis- 
covered. Further exploration 


will be made of the cold water 
pipes and air . conditioning 
pipes which are also 
corroded. 

Mr Phillips said Lloyd's 
was determined to recover 
the cost Be refused to say 
how much it might be. but 
added “like everything else in 
the City it's not cheap.” 

Martin White, company 
secretary lor Richard Rogers 
Partnership, «aid he was un- 
aware of any threatened legal 
action and insisted that the 


corrosion was not a design 
firalt 

The building — referred to 
by some as the Espresso Ma- 
chine — cost about £187 mil- 
lion and has been plagued by 
problems since its completion 
in 1906. 

While modernists enthused 
about its intestinal exterior, 
underwriters complained 
about poor access, heavy 
■doors, low floor-to-ceiling 
hpi ght and a colour scheme 
described by one insider as 


“calculated to -cause 
depression”. 

In 1988. Lloyd’s brought in 
Fitch & Co, interior design 
consultants, to suggest im- 
provements. Sir Richard was 
keen to be included in this 
review. Together their pro- 
posals ran to tens of millions 
of pounds, which the market 
could ill afford, so only minor 
alterations were made. 

The building Was HaalgnAT 
to create large, unobstructed 
floors and maintenance to be 


carried out without 
disruption. 

The »nnuai maintenance 
costs ran into min long The 
stainless steel exterior 
requires constant cleaning, 
and it must be toe only build- 
ing in the world with a “dent 
removal team". 

The exterior steel cladding 
has to be kept, shiny, which 

mwnn regular pJamrfTig . 

But the lift cradles carrying 
the cleaners bang against the 
cladding , leaving dents. 


Woman referee scores in tribunal fight for sex equality 


SaByWaato 


A WOMAN referee yes- 
ZA ter day celebrated 
I waiter taking a soccer 
league to an industrial tri- 
bunal following its refusal 
to accept her as a match 
official. 

Georgina Christoforou 
(right), a qualified referee, 
was awarded an undis- 


closed sum in an out-of- 
court settlement after she 
claimed the South East 
Counties League rejected 
her application to become a 
linesman on the grounds 
she was a woman. 

The settlement was an- 
nounced at the tribunal in 
Croydon, south London, j 
where the hearing had been 
expected to last three days. 
Her solicitor, Jane 


Heighten, said it was a 
milestone. “This is the first 
time that any football 
league has been required to 
operate a policy of selection 
which is fair and doesn't 
discriminate against 
women." 

Ms Christoforou, aged 26, 
a police civilian communi- 
cations officer from Croy- 
don Who qualified as a ref- 
eree in 1992, applied to be 


included In the league's 
register of linesmen for 
both the 1998/4 and 1994/5 
seasons but was r e j ected. 
“AH the linesmen on the 
register sjre men,” said Ms 
Deighton. 

Ms Christoforou took 
action against the league 
and two of its honorary of- 
ficers, all of whom denied 
there had was any inten- 
tion to discriminate. The 


complaint was withdrawn 
after a sum was agreed. 

The South East Counties 
league, which is made up of 
youth teams of the big 
clubs In the area, could 
now face an inquiry by the 
Football Association. FA 
spokeswoman Clare Tom- 
linson said: “We have to 
consider whether [the 
league’s] conduct In this 
matter has breached oar 


rules »nd regulations and 
brought the game into 
disrepute.” 

The league’s solicitor. 
Kenneth Goldman, said 
there had never been dis- ■ 
crimination against women 
in the league, with women 
acting as officials in both 
its senior and junior div- 
isions, but said procedures 
would be improved if 
possible. 
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stolen 
in lab 
raicj 

Paid Bro wn 

T HIEVES ’ yesterday 
halted the national air 
pollution information 
service for 12 hours by steal- 
ing the memory chips from 
computers at me^AEA Tech- 
nology laboratories at Cul- 
ham in Oxfordshire. 

The raid was the latest in a 
series which has seen thieves 
move away from*' stealing 
bulky computers, which often 
carry serial numbprs, and 
conce nt rate on stealing the 
memory chips inside (hem. 

The chips, which represent 
about half a computer's value, 
are easily interchangeable 
and £100,000 worth can be car- 
ried in a small bag. They 
carry no identification marks 
and are almost impossible to 
trace. 

Recent victims of chip 
thie ves include the National 
Rivers Authority, the Minis- 
try of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Transport. 

Scotland Yard and industry 
have set up a special task 
force which will launch a na- 
tionwide war on toe computer 
gangs on October 19. Regional 
Crime Squads and companies 
like British Airways, Pruden- 
tial, and British Telecom are 
involved. 

The tiny memory chips are 
fixed to a piece erf plastic in 
the computer. They are liter- 
ally worth more than their 
weight in gold. They are in- 
terchangeable and can be fit- 
ted to virtually any computer. 
Once they are removed the 
maohiwp is useless until they 
are replaced. 

One grnatt board containing 
six chips with four megabytes 
of memory costs about £130. 
One toe same size with 32 
megabytes, costs £1,500. 

Specialist gangs have 
stripped whole Hoots of of- 
fices in toe City of London of 
their memory chips and made 
off with £100,000 worth in a 
tew hours. These can be car- 
ried in a amall bag to another 
country, typically Hong Kong, 
and sold to dealers. 

The police have already 
been advising companies to 
try to prevent such large scale 
thefts as part erf. Business 
Bumblebee, an oflbhoot of 
their Operation. 'Bumblebee 
campaign against*. domestic 
burglars. . 

The problem continues to 
grow and police say that on 
toe Albert Embankment in 
London every business with 
computers has beetfpystexnat- 
icaDy broken into and its 
memory chips removed. 
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Batchelors 


Quality assurance checks have revealed that a small number of 
Batchelors SuperNoodles may contain small metal fragments. 

As a precautionary measure Batchelors is advising all customers to 
check any pack of SuperNoodles purchased since Wednesday 20th 
September 1995. 

Potentially affected packs carry a Best Before End Date of August 
1997. This is printed on the rear side of the pack. Only packs displaying 
the batch numbers H82 to H90 inclusive - which is printed under the Best 
Before End Date * should not be used. No other Batchelors Noodles pack- 
ets are affected. 

m 

If you have one of these packs please dispose of the contents and send 
the full outer wrapping together with your name and address to 

Batchelors SuperNoodles, P0 Box 100, Burnley, Lancashire BB11 IDT. 

\ 

You will receive a full refund voucher and your postage costs as quickly as 
possible. 

A Freephone helpline has been set np on 0800 14 12 14. Please call 
this number should you have any questions concerning this matter. 

Batchelors apologise for any inconvenience caused and would like to 
thank all their customers in advance for their co-operation. 



k.d. iang All vou can eat 
CD £ 12.99 Cassette £ 9.99 


I yo 
can eat for 

£12.99. 


k.d. Ian® returns with her fantastic new album 
‘Ail you can eat’, which includes the hit single ‘If I were you’ 
And WH Smith have this musical feast for only £12.99. 
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LABOUR IN BRIGHTON 5 


Attack on ‘incomprehensible’ policy incenses Blunkett as delegates criticise leader's opt-out choice 

Hattersley 
loses fight 
over grant 
schools 


Education 


Patrick Wintour, Chief 
Political Correspondent 


T HE former Labour 
deputy leader Roy 
Hattersley yesterday 
dramatically intensi- 
fied his crusade for the out- 
right abolition of grant-main- 
tained schools, chastising the 
Labour leadership from the 
conference floor for being 
apologetic about comprehen- 
sive education. 

In his first speech from the 
floor for more than 20 years, 
he incensed the party leader- 
ship and won a standing ova- 
tion from many constituency 
delegates, some of whom used 
the debate to criticise Tony 
Blair for sending his son 
Euan to a grant-maintained 
school. 

One Blairite said of Mr Hat- 
tersley afterwards: “How 
many times did he preach loy- 
alty? How many elections 
does that man want to lose?" 

However, to the delight of 
the shadow education secre- 
tary, David Blunkett, who has 
tried to craft a compromise on 
the future of grant-main- 
tained schools, the conference 



Roy Hattersley . . . *why 
prop tip Tory failureT 


voted down a motion demand- 
mg outright abolition by 76.4 
per cent to 23.6 per cent. 

Condemning the party’s 
policy as absolutely beyond 
understanding, Mr Hattersey 
said: “I don’t want to outflank 
the Tories, 1 don't want to 
take over the ground. 1 want 
to meet them head-on on edu- 
cation because it is right be- 
cause it is true and it is the 
way to win votes, as well as 
build a better Britain." 

In his speech. Mr Blunkett 
first tried to make light ofhis 
differences with his fellow 
Yorkshireman, saying: 
“When socialists fall out it is 
the Tories that rejoice. When 
Sheffield Wednesday support- 
ers Call out the Gods weep." 

But then, referring to Mr 
Eattersley’s own stewardship 
of Labour education policy, 
he said: “If 1 am angry it is 
because those who did not 
come up with solutions 
should not turn on those who 
have." 

Unrepentant, Mr Hattersley 
afterwards claimed he had ex- 
tracted key concessions dur- 
ing Mr Blunkett’8 speech: on 
“social selection” — fee pre- 
entry interview at secondary 
schools; extra funding for de- 
prived schools; and the aboli- 
tion of grammar schools. De- 
nying this, Mr Blunkett 
implied the former deputy 
leader was simply making 
mischief and deliberately 
misinterpreting party policy. 

In his attack on the grant- 
maintained policy published 
this summer, which proposed 
not abolishing but making 
them “foundation” schools — 
without extra cash and with 
admissions agreed with the 
local authority — Mr Hatters- 
ley. told the conference it was 
built “not only on an ideologi- 
cal mistake, but on an intel- 
lectual mistake built around 
the cliche “why worry about 
structures, the important 
thing is standards?’ 

He went on: “I find it quite 
extraordinary that this grant- 
maintained scheme, the great 
feilure of the Tory govern- 
ment. the thing they cannot 
bribe or bully schools into tak- 
ing over ... why we should 



A delegate waiting to speak during yesterday's education debate in Brighton 
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prop it np seems absolutely be- 

y nnrl rmflwcmwflmg " 

Mr Blanket! addressed all 
three points, saying every 
school would be equitahly 
funded by need not status. On 
selection, he drew cheers 
when he promised: “Let me 
say this very slowly indeed. 
In fact, if you can, watch my 
lips — no selection either by 
examination or interview 
under a Labour government.” 
. He also promised to abolish 
the 11-plus, adding no snch 
commitment bad been made in 
the 1392 election manifesto 
when Mr Hattersley was dep- 
uty leader, and local ballots to 
bring the 160 grammar schools 
back fully into state system. 

Mr Blunkett. afforded a 
standing ovation, also warned 
schools considering seeking 
grant-maintained status: 
“From the first day of a 
Labour government all unfair 
funding, double counting, all 


extra capital will cease.” 

However, the debate was 
punctuated by attacks on the 
refusal of the leadership to 
bring all grant-maintained 
schools back under local edu- 
cation control. Nigel Mason, 
for Islington North spoke of 
the “envy of decent, ordinary 
people ... who see others 
cwiH their rbiidwpri to better- 
funded schools practising 
backdoor selection”. 

Baririwg the rebel motion, 
Maggie Rosher, from Coven- 
try North East, said of Mr 
Biafr and shadow employ- 
ment secretary Harriet Har- 
man: “Have they any idea of 
the great sense of betrayal 
people like me, who spent 40 
years in the profession and a 
damn sight longer in the 
Labour Party, felt at them 
preferring grant-maintained 
schools?" 


Hugo Young, page 9 


Assisted place 
cash ‘will 
not fund class 
size promise’ 


Donald MacLood 
and John Carrel 


L ABOUR was last night 
struggling to justify 
Tony Blair’s claim that cuts 
in infan t class sizes could 
be ftinded by axing subsi- 
dies to independent 
schools. 

David Blunkett, the edu- 
cation spokesman, yester- 
day repeated the pledge to 
phase out the £105 million 
assisted places scheme 
which helps low income 
families with independent 
school fees. This would 


release £80 million for 
2,300 extra teachers to en- 
sure that no five, six and 
seven-year-olds in England 
were taught in classes of 
more than 30, he said. 

But the Independent 
Schools Information Service 
said savings would be far 
smaller because the pupils 


would have to be educated 
in local authority schools 
and the scheme would take 
seven years to phase out 
Education authority figures 
suggest that it would cost at 
least £2,000 to educate each 
pupil diverted from fee pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr Blunkett accepted the 
full cost of the assisted 
places scheme would not be 
saved by its abolition. He 
could not explain bow this 
would release the funds to 
phase in maximum class 
sizes over three years as he 
promised. 


Meacher in trouble over rail privatisation pledge 


Transport 


Rebecca SfenHhere 
Political Correspondent 


L ABOUR ran into fresh 
controversy over rail 
privatisation yesterday, 
after Tony Blair was under- 
stood to have criticised the 
shadow transport secretary. 
Michael Meacher. for provid- 


ing too strong a commitment 
on returning the rail network 
to public control 

In his speech to conference 
yesterday. Mr Meacher had 
reinforced Mr Blair’s commit- 
ment to “ensure that there 
will be a publicly-owned and 
publicly -accountable rail sys- 
tem as swiftly as possible”. 

Although Mr Meacher pro- 
vided no detail he told BBC 
Radio Later that this meant 
taking Rail track — which the 
Government wants to sell 


within the lifetime of the cur- 
rent parliament — and fee 25 
train operating companies 
back into public ownership. 

But Mr Blair, who stressed 
during his speech that he 
would “give no blank cheques 
in any area of policy", is anx- 
ious to make no commitments 
until it is dearer how much 
of the network is likely to 
have been sold off by fee 
election. 

For this reason, senior 
Labour sources say feat they 


will de f er the decision on how 
to tackle the complex issue of 
bringing back the railways 
into public ownership until 
early next year. 

Mr Blair is understood to 
have expressed his concern 
that Mr Meacher had gone too 
far on what has developed 
into a huge election issue, 
even though a Blair aide in- 
sisted “no direct approach 
had been made". 

The Government’s target is 
to sell fee first three fran- 


chises by fee end of fee year, 
and 51 per cent of fee passen- 
ger network by next April 
bat it has admitted the time- 
table may slip. 

Yesterday, Mr Meacher 
warned prospective investors 
in passenger franchises that 
they faced a bleak fixture 
under a Labour government, 
and made it dear feat there 
would be no guarantee subsi- 
dies would continue indefi- 
nitely at current high levels. 
"If you still want to buy a pig 


in a poke in all those circum- 
stances, feat's up to you," he 
warned the private sector. 
“But don’t come crying to me 
when it all ends in tears.” 
Promising a “rail renais- 
sance”, Mr Meacher claimed 
there was scope for cuts in 
fares which would be offset by 
an increase in people travel- 
ling off-peak. He said Labour 
would fund a better integrated 
public transport network by 
shifting the transport budget 
away from motorway building 
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Beckett warns 
of two-tier NHS 


Health 


Michael White 
Political Editor 


ARGARBT Beckett 
yesterday accused the 
Government of fo- 
menting a “long phoney de- 
bate” about the cost of health- 
care to frighten people into 
baying unnecessary _ private 
insurance which will help 
unde rmine the NHS. 

In a scathing conference 
speech Mrs Beckett endorsed 
Labour’s new policy state- 
ment on health care and 
accused the Health Secretary, 
Stephen Dorrell of keeping 
quiet about a two-tier “safety 
net 1 ' system before an 
election. 

Mr Dorrell has recently 
slapped down suggestions 
from some hospital trust lead- 
ers and health experts which 
suggest that rising costs will 
render the NHS unaffordable. 
But his Labour shadow issued 
a series of challenges de- 
signed to expose creeping pri- 
vatisation of the service. 

Among them was a demand 
to “end mixed-sex wards and 
restore dignity to patients — 
because that's what Labour 
will do". 

She «isn demanded mini- 
mum standards for commu- 
nity care — fee subject of 
anguished protest during yes- 
terday's debate in Brighton — 
and bans on tobacco advertis- 
ing and current efforts to 
market test 48 clinical ser- 
vices with a view to contract- 
ing them out. 

Mrs Beckett's own propos- 
als, which were attacked by 
ministers in London yester- 
day as being too ‘‘Old 
Labour", would replace the 
internal NHS market with a 


co-operative framework for 
commissioning healthcare 
without abandoning the pur- 
chaser/provider split. It 
would put all GPs on the same 
financial footing as fund- 
holders and stop the current 
trend towards injecting pri- 
vate capital into the NHS. 

Mrs Beckett accused the 
Government Of TmriprmTnirig 
fee NHS “because it is social- 
ism working in practice”. 

She said Mr Dorrell had 
refused to reconsider London 
hospital closures, backed per- 
formance-related pay, not 
acted to save NHS dentistry 
from collapse and endorsed 
the P rivate Finance Initiative 
(PFI) which prevents hospital 
projects going ahead without 
their first being offered to pri- 
vate sector tender. 

Doug Haysmith, of the 
Socialist Health Association, 
said life expectancy for some 
people hi Britain had wors- 
ened for the first time in 50 
years: “These figures are a 

disgrace to a civilised soci- 
ety." Jean Goodhand. a nurse 
from Derbyshire North East 
said: "It breaks my heart to 
say It but fee health service 
can no longer be relied on. 
The Tories have turned it into 
a bureaucratic night m are.'* 

Rodney Bickerstaffe, asso- 
ciate general secretary of Uni- 
son, told Tony Biair to recog- 
nise the hffl lfe workers’ case 
for higher pay. 

Pointing out that Mr Blair 

had warned on Tuesday that a 
Labour government some- 
times would have to say “no” 
to requests to draw on fee 
public purse, Mr Bickerstaffe 
qatd NHS staff were “the most 
shining and polished free in 
the jewel of the public 
crown .We cannot keep grind- 
ing than down, exploiting 
them- When, Tony, you come 
into your kingdom, remem- 
ber feat — and say ‘yes'.’’ 
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All bets off in 
race to rule 


Brighton 



M embers of the 
National Union of 
Journalists, currently 
seeking recognition at the 
Mirror Group and at war 
with the Labour party over its 
Rolling Rose campaign to 
recruit fresh members 
through the newspaper, 
thought they were backing a 
winner with their jolly plan 
for Sunday’s pre-conference 
race. Sponsored, of course, by 
the Labour party and Mirror 
Group Newspapers. 

A pantomine horse was des- 
patched to Brighton, where 
two members of the NUJ 
planned to leg it to the start- 
ing line of fee 3.15. 

But at 7am on the day. 
Brighton Racecourse received 
a call from a courier firm, 
asking what the arrange- 
ments were for poor Dobbin. 
The supervisor helpfully sug- 
gested that the horse be deliv- 
ered to the course, where it 
was immediately impounded. 

The poor beast was released 
at the end of the day. “They 
must realise they’re flogging 
a dead horse” said a Labour 
official, a tad smugly. 

T HE Lloyd's of London 
stand at the conference 
exhibition was not exact- 
ly buzzing with activity yes- 
terday. even if it looked more 
robust than Us hi-tech build- 
ing in fee City, which we 
learned is rusting away. 


But the troubled insurance 
market was decidedly short of 
party members signing up to 
lose their fortunes through 
what one MP irreverently de- 
scribed as “the National Lot- 
tery wife Nobs on". 

All was not *in vain, how- 
ever. By the end of the after- 
noon, it emerged that two 
Names — simply described as 
“not MPs" — had paid the 
stand a visit Who on earth 
could they be, members won- 
dered? Lord Hollick, fee col- 
ourful Labour peer and 
wealthy businessman, was 
considered one possibility. 
But fee only other Labour- 
supporting Lloyd's Names 
anyone could think of were 
Stuart Bril MP for Middles- 
brough, who has now quit fee 
market and was at the confer- 
ence, and broadcaster Melvyn 
Bragg, who Is also thought to 
have quit and wasn’t 

T HE great and the good 

(Blair. Prescott, Healey, 
Callaghan) turned out In 
force for a d inner held in hon- 
our of grande dame Barbara 
Castle’s 85tb birthday. 

Praising Granada, which 
came as a great surprise 
given that fee television com- 
pany was hosting the glitter- 
ing affair, she admitted: Tm 
now hooked on Prime Suspect 
and I can assure you Tm not 
referring to Peter Mandel- 
son.” 

In an atmosphere which 
one guest described as “ooz- 
ing with Barbara's ego”, fee 
forma: Labour Cabinet minis- 
ter also heaped praise on 
Tony BTa.tr for his speech. “I 
think she’s always had a few 
little doubts about me*', 
purred Mr Blair. In the pause 
which followed, her familiar 
Lancashire voice boomed: 
“Quite right”. 

Rebecca Smithers 
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Tensions rise around Sarajevo but mediators claim a breakthrough with Bosnian ceasefire offer. Julian Borgerreports from Zagreb 

Nato strikes Serbs in ‘self-defence’ 



ATO planes went 
back Into action 
over Bosnia yes- 
terday, bombing 
. _ Bosnian Serb mis- 
sile batteries as tension rose 
around Sarajevo. But interna- 
tional mediators claimed to 
have made progress after the 
Bosnian government offered 
the rebels “serious” ceasefire 
terms. 

Nato said its aircraft had 
struck in self-defence after 
the Serb radars had locked on 
to them, In apparent readi- 
ness to launch radar guided 
surface-to-air missiles. There 
was no immediate assessment 
of the damag e Inflicted on the 
radars, two of which were in 
north-west Bosnia and one 
near Sarajevo, according to 
United Nations sources. 

It was the first Nato raid 
since the Bosnian Serbs com- 
plied with a Joint UN -Nato ul- 
timatum a fortnight ago to 


withdraw heavy weapons 
from a 12-mile exclusion zone 
around Sarajevo, bringing a 
suspension of a two-week 
Nato bombing gampaign. 

The Serbs had asked per- 
mission to return some 
weapons to the zone on Tues- 
day, after government forces 
violated the Sarajevo agree- 
ment by firing mortars from 
the city, but the request was 
refused. 

The UN wanted to end, not 
suspend, Nato airs trikes after 
the Serbs withdrew their 
siege guns. The UN argued 
that a continued Nato pres- 
ence would encourage the 
government to seek more mil- 
itary gains instead of talking 
peace. 

The Bosnian and Croatian 
armies took advantage of 
Serb disarray when they 
launched a joint offensive in 
western Bosnia last mouth. 

But the US special envoy to 


the region, Richard Hol- 
brooke, said the Bosnian gov- 
ernment had made a "serious 
proposal” for a ceasefire. Mr 
Holbrooke flew to Belgrade 
yesterday to present Saraje- 
vo’s terms to the Serbian 
President. Slobodan Milose- 
vic. and said he would return 
to the Bosnian capital today 
with a response. 

Mr Holbrooke, accompa- 

nied by foe European Union 
mediator Carl Bildt, gave no 
details of the offer. The Bos- 
nian government had previ- 
ously insisted on the opening 
of roads to Sarajevo and foe 
Gorazde enclave, and the de- 
militarisation of the Serb mil- 
itary headquarters in Banja 
Luka, Bosnia's second largest 
city. 

Those conditions were 

widely criticised as unreal!*- 
tic, give that the Croatian 
army halted its advance last 
week, pulling some troops out 
of Bosnia, and foe govern- 
ment offensive stalled with- 
out their support Bosnian 
Serb forces appear to have 
retaken some ground in west- 
ern Bosnia. 

More evidence of tensions 
between Bosnian and Croat 

forces emerged yesterday, 
when EU monitors reported a 
clash near Mrkonjic Grad be- 
tween mainly Muslim govern- 
ment troops and foe Bosnian 
Croat militia (HVO). 

The monitors said seven 
soldiers had been killed in foe 
dash, and the Bosnian army 
corps commander. General 
Atif Dudakovic, had been 
slightly wounded. But a Bos- 

UN spending cl 

1 HE international tribn- 
I nals set up to prosecute 
genocide and war crimes in 

Rwanda and Hie RnUnmn 

its hinder interna 

Richard Golds tone, chief 
prosecutor for both tribu- 
nals, and John Shattuck, 
assistant secretary of state 
for human rights, revealed 
their fears in Warsaw, 
where they are attending a 
human rights conference. 

The tribunals cannot pay 
to send investigators into 
the field, recruit staff or 

tional war crime; 

renew staff contracts be- 
cause of restrictions Im- 
posed by Secretary-General 
Boutros Boutros-Ghali. 

If these restrictions con- 
tinued, they “would shut 
down the Rwanda tribunal 
and render unconscious the 
Yugoslav tribunal”, Mr 
Goldstone said. Mr Shat- 
tuck spoke of similar fears. 

3 tribunals 

The Yugoslav tribunal 
will have to curtail investi- 
gation into reports that 
Serb forces killed up to 
8,000 men after they seized 
Srebrenica In July, and 
that Croats committed war 
crimes when they invaded 
Serb-held Krajina in Cro- 
atia in August. — New York 
Times. 

are being handicapped by 
United Nations spending 
restrictions, according to 
their chief prosecutor and 
Washington's senior human 
rights officer, writes Ray- 
mond Bonner in Warsaw. 


ni an army spokesman yester- 
day denied the report. 

Observers in Zagreb said 
that after the slow-down of its 
offensive, the Bosnian gov- 
ernment may have been per- 
suaded to drop its demand for 
the miing of Banja Luka. 

Mirko Pejanovic, an ethnic 
Serb member of the Bosnian 
government, said he was opti- 
mistic a c ea s e fire would be 
achieved in the near future. 

“The general opinion is we 
could expect a ceasefire fairly 
soon." he said. 

1118 Bosnian Serb news 
agency SRNA quoted the 
rebel foreign affairs spokes- 
man, Aleksa Buha. as saying 
that a ceasefire “could be 
signed on October SO in Wash- 
ington”, but he did not say 
why he had given that date. 

•If the United States has, 
for its own internal reasons, 
decided to end the war. it will 
do that,” be said. 


• The future of Macedonia's 
president, Kiro Gligorov. was 
unclear yesterday as observ- 
ers raised doubts. about the 
78-year-old politician’s ability 
to recover from the assassina- 
tion attempt on Tuesday. 

An international team of 
surgeons was struggling to 
save his eyesight from shrap- 
nel head wounds caused by a 
bomb blast in the Macedonian 
capital, Skopje. 

The motive for the attack 
was still unclear yesterday. 
At least two men were ar- 
rested after the blast, but the 
authorities released no infor- 
mation about their identity. 

Stojan Andov, the parlia- 
mentary speaker and leader 
of the Liberal Party, the 
second largest group in the 
r uling coalition, is s t anding 
in for Mr Gligorov, as acting 
president. 
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Debts force prince 
to £1 3m auction 


Thousands are hunting bargains and 
souvenirs in the home of a ruling family in 
Baden-Baden.Sarah Boseley reports 


P RINCE BERNHARD of 
Baden is getting used 
to being jostled in the 
corridors of his ances- 
tral pile by thousands of bar- 
gain hunters, descendants of 
the people who used to till his 
family’s fields. 

His father. Margrave Max 
— the title is equivalent to 
count — is keeping out of the 
limelight. The debts of one of 
Germany’s former ruling 
families have led to the big- 
gest sale of art and antiques 
in Sotheby's history. Over the 
next 15 days, 25,000 objects, 
collected from other family 
castles confiscated by the 
republic and boarded in the 
Neues Schloss of Baden-Ba- 
den since 1918, will go under 
the hammer. 

“It is a sale the magnitude 
of which I don't believe we 
will see again." said Christo- 
pher Proudiove, a director of 
Sotheby's. 

it is Buckingham Palace 
crossed with the Portobello 
Road. Aladdin's Cave turned 
car boot sale. All 105 rooms of 
the castle and several mar- 
quees are packed with clocks, 
chairs, paintings, tapestries, 
chaises -longues, ornaments 
and suits of armour. 

International art dealers 
have the Meissen porcelain 
and the ivory carvings of the 
Kunstkammer — treasure 
chest — in their sights. But 
the inhabitants of Baden- 
Wufttemberg simply want to 
take home in their VWs a 
small piece of their own past 
— perhaps a plate, lamp or 


sculpture. The margrave, a 
first cousin of Prince Charles, 
owes DM264 million (about 
£130 million). Prince Bern- 
hard blames the economy. 
The family expanded out of 
agriculture and forestry Into 
engineering after the war. 

"We were hit very badly by 
the recession. We had to 
make 1,000 redundancies and 
we did it very late because we 
were trying to avoid it, but 
costs started climbing be- 
cause business was bad,” he 


The margrave was 
accused of 
blackmail. The 
state was offered 
everything 


said. The margrave's at* 
tempts to solve his financial 
problems led to political rows. 
The state of Batien-Wufttem- 
berg was offered everything 
“for a special price of 
DM80 million," said the 
prince. 

Ihe CDU-led coalition, who 
wanted to fork out, and the 
social democrat SPD, who felt 
such sums were better spent 
on schools and hospitals, 
fought for six months. Some 
politicians accused the mar- 
grave of blackmail. Eventu- 
ally they spent DM45.5 mil- 
lion on the most significant 
Items, including five early 


16th century altar panels by 
Bernhard S trigel, a marque- 
try desk by David Roentgen 
dated around 1775, and the 
library. 

The auction should raise 
more than DM30 million 
(£13 million), say Sotheby's. 
The schloss, overgr ow n with. 
Virginia creeper, on the edge 
of Baden-Baden is also up for 
grabs. Another castle (the 
family will be left with Just 
two) and a plastics company 
have been sold already. 

Times are changing, the 
young prince acknowledges, 
and aristocracy cannot live as 
it used to. His father was the 
old generation, overseeing 
good works while the money 
ran out Prince Bernhard, 
studying business and man- 
agement at university, is the 
new. 

“We have to find a size and 
a structure which allows us to 
continue our life," the prince 
said. “It is disastrous to sit 
back. We have always to 
adapt to the times. We have 
done this for many centuries 
and there is a new millenhna 
starting soon." 

He shows little distress 
about the sale. Unlike Brit- 
ain's aristocracy, still sepa- 
rated from the bulk of the 
population by diehard class 
and privilege, Germany's 
once-ruling families do not 
want pomp and circumstance, 
according to Marcus Linell, 
the director of Sotheby's who 
has stage-managed the sale. 

“The world, apart from 
Britain, doesn’t go in for that 
kind of pomp and splendour. 
They may be wealthy and 
conspicuously so, but not in 
having 16 houses and living 
with liveried servants. That 
is gone and people feel un- 
comfortable with doing it.” 



France snubs 
EU scientists 


Stephen Bates in Brussels 


Changing times ... a selection of clocks to go under the hammer at the Neues Schloss, 
Baden-Baden, where Prince Bernhard is adapting to the exigencies of the new age 


T HE French government 
was on collision course 
with the European Com- 
mission over its nuclear tests 
in the South Pacific last night 
as an official team of EU sci- 
entists reported that it bad 
been denied access to the 
atolls where they took place, 
despite being promised- full 
co-operation. 

The snub was reported as 
France denied a report in the 
Paris daily Le Monde that 
large cracks had opened 
under the main testing site at 
Mururoa. 

“Never have any cracks of 
any kind been spotted," the 
foreign minister, Herv£ de 
Charette, told the national 
assembly. 

The map reproduced by Le 
Monde was a fake and the 
government was considering 
legal action, he said. 

But the papa* stuck by its 
story that cracks under the 
atoll could be torn open by 
future explosions. 

It said the map was drawn 
by the military at Mururoa in 
1980, and had been smuggled 
out of the base by a Polyne- 
sian employee. Le Monde said 
France could end the dispute 
by allowing an international 
scientific mission to carry out 
exhaustive and Independent 
research on the two atolls. 

France's Atomic Energy 
Commission said the exis- 
tence of the cracks was well 
known and insisted that they 
were found only in the upper 
levels of coral beneath the 
atolls and not in the lower 
levels of basalt in which the 
nuclear devices were 
exploded. 

The French defence minis- 
try called Le Monde 's story 
“flimsy and bizarre” and said 


it aimed to dramatise a situa- 
tion which was completely 
under control scientifically 
and ecologically. 

The EU scientists sent to in- 
spect the test site, who 
returned to Brussels at the 
weekend, told the commission 
in a preliminary report that 
they had not been allowed to 
inspect the facilities on Mur- 
uroa atoll where the first test 
took place and were not 
allowed to visit Fangataufa. 
the site of last weekend's test, 
or Faaa, a third inland in 
French Polynesia. 

President Jacques Chirac 
has promised the EU full in- 
formation about the tests but 
has so far failed to provide it 
or comply with requests that 
testing should be halted until 
the information is given. 

The commission said last 
night that the only reply to its 
last letter to France had been 
the 110 kilotonne explosion on 
Fangataufa. 

But, with Greenpeace call- 
mg for France be taken to foe 
European Court of Justice for 
breaking foe Euratom Treaty, 
which regulates nuclear test- 
ing, the commission last 
night appeared to be para- 
lysed last night by the latest 
snub from one of its most 
powerful members. 

Rltt BJerregaard, foe envi- 
ronment commissioner, was 
said to be pressing for an 
early statement on action. 

A spokesman said the com- 
mission would wait another 
week for the full report of the 
scientists and to determine 
whether all foe Information 
requested had been provided, 
before deciding on further 
action. 

He confirmed that France 
could ultimately be taken to 
court, but added: “We want to 
see if we can settle in an 
amicable fashion." 


Underground life of Moscow’s beggars 


James Meek in Moscow talks to some 
of the army of down-and-outs who 
work the marble halls of the city’s metro 


I F ONLY the Nazis had shot 
his legs off during the war. 
things would have been so 
much better. War veterans 
have special clinics and big- 
ger pensions. Unfortunately 
Mikhail Nlkolayev had hts 
limbs amputated as a result of 
the less glorious battles of foe 
Soviet shop floor. 

“I worked in the Shev- 
chenko military plant in Mos- 
cow.” he said from the small 
wheeled trolley, like a square 
skateboard, on which he navi- 
gates the city and begs. *T got 
a little cut in my finger. There 
was an Infection. Gangrene 
followed. They cut off my 
legs. That was 1974.” 

This year, at foe age of 58. 
he began begging around foe 
city's metro stations. “My 
pension isn't big enough. My 
wife is ill and they aren't pay- 
ing her pension regularly. 
Everything became so expen- 
sive this month.” His 
monthly pension is £9). 

If a country's beggars are a 
mirror of its deepest prob- 
lems. the image shown by foe 
outstretched hands in the 


gold, marble and mosaic halls 
of the Moscow metro's circle 
line stations is of an arbitrary 
winnowing of the ranks of the 
old and the sick, and of dis- 
tant fires in old imperial 
realms. 

Moscow has few late -teen 
beggars, but makes up for It 
with the disabled, refugees, 
and people unable to afford 
medical operations — besides 
the alcoholics and the charla- 
tan professionals. 

Like Mikhail Nikolayev, 
Nadia Oreshko, aged 50, is a 
respectable part-time beggar. 
She has a flat, a pension and a 
family. But for foe millions of 
Russians living on the edge of 
disaster, a single extra house- 
hold burden can become the 
catastrophe pushing them 
over the brink. 

Ms Oreshko has been blind 
since birth. Now her husband 
is in hospital with chronic 
tuberculosis. They have two 
young children. Between 
them they receive about £4S a 
month in allowances and 
social security payments. 

"What d'you think, is that 


enough for four people? 
That's why I'm begging," she 
said. “1 used to get 70 roubles 
a month [£70 at Soviet-era 
official exchange rates] and It 
never occurred to me Fd be 
begging. You think I want to 
do this? Tm doing It to feed 
my children." 

Ms Oreshko usually begs 
for an hour before her chil- 
dren collect her. She used to 
be employed in a workshop 
for the blind but no organisa- 
tion helps her now. 

“When foe sighted people 
are hanging around without 
work what use have they got 
for us? If I didn't earn a crust 
myself nobody*d do it for me.” 

At 3.30pm, in one of foe 
long, crowded marble tunnels 
In the underground maze 
around the Komsomolskaya 
metro station, Nadia Sheu- 
shina, aged 30, and her four 
young children — aged three 
to II — had just been told by 
foe police to move along. 

As many beggars do. she 
had been holding a cardboard 
placard with her plea written 
In ballpoint pen: “Help me, in 
the name of Christ I have lost 
my husband and can’t feed 
my children." 

The family used to live In 
Azerbaijan. Ms Sheushina’s 
husband was called up to 
fight. In the Nagorno-Kara- 


bakh war and went missing. 
Ms Sheushina, an ethnic Rus- 
sian, sought refugee status in 
the motherland. The authori- 
ties have housed them in bar- 
racks near the town of Tula, 
about 120 miles south of 
Moscow. 

"They gave us one room. 18 
square metres for five chil- 
dren. with no gas and no 
water. I get 250,000 roubles 
[£37] a month. It’s not enough 
even for milk and bread.” 

At 4.40pra, on the next 
station on foe ring, Pave- 
letsky, another woman with 
another small child held up 
another piece of cardboard: 
“Help me, good people, for 
Christ's sake, raise money for 
tickets. We have been robbed 
of everything, we are Living in 
the station.” 

Snizhana Jabraila. aged 24. 
said she too was a refugee, 
from foe supposedly stable 
central Asian state .of Kyrgyz- 
stan. They decided to leave 
after their young son was 
beaten up at school for having 
a Russian name. 

Her story is one many be- 
lieve is a classic beggar's con. 
but the post-Soviet vastness of 
its sweep is quite plausible. 
The fhmily sold everything in 
Bishkek, capital of Kyrgyz- 
stan. and set out on the 2,500- 
mlle rail journey to Rostov- 


on-Don, where they had ar- 
ranged to buy a house. 

They were drugged and 
robbed of everything on the 
railway before they arrived. 
The stationmaster refused to 
give them tickets to Khaba- 
rovsk, the city east of Man- 
churia where Ms Jabraila has 
a sister, and only agreed to let 
them travel to Moscow. Ms 
Jabraila's sister cannot send 
money because foe collective 
farm where she works has not 
paid their wages for months. 

Moscow's beggars are easy 
to miss, often lost among the 
vast crowds of hawkers of 
papers, cigarettes, maps and 
trinkets. Many of them, also 
pensioners and refugees, are 
eking out a state allowance. 

Most visible are the grow- 
ing numbers of young chil- 
dren who beg, apparently, 
alone. 

One stood with a plastic 
carrier bag in one of the busi- 
est Komsomols kaya tunnels. 
He was filthy and looked 
frightened. He said he was 11. 

“My mother's ill,” he said. 
He began chewing on the han- 
dles of the carrier bag. Where 
did he live? What was his 
name? Didn't his mother get 
an allowance? Where was 
she? The boy just chewed at 
the plastic, staring into the 
torrent of people flowing past 



Left confident of toppling Walesa 



Lech Walesa: ratings rise 


Matthew Brzezinsfci 
In Warsaw 


A LEES AND ER Kwas- 
niewski, the reformed 
communist candidate 
in November’s presidential 
elections, shows about as 
much restraint as a boxer 
at a pre-light press confer- 
ence when he talks of a 


showdown with President 
Lech Walesa. 

His confidence may stem 
from his two-to-one lead In 
the polls over Mr Walesa. 
But he appears chiefly mo- 
tivated fay the prospect of 
thrashing the man respon- 
sible for throwing him out 
of power in 1989. 

“We want to £ ace Walesa 
in the second round be- 


cause of the symbolism,” 
said Mr Kwasniewski's 
campaign manager, Danuta 
Wanlek. 

In Poland's electoral sys- 
tem, the top two finishers 
out of about a dozen candi- 
dates in the first round of 
voting face a run-off. 

For the Democratic Left 
Alliance, successors of the 
Communist Party, a victory 


would represent the crown- 
ing achievement of a come- 
back begun two years ago. 

President Walesa's great- 
est challenge is not to get 
knocked out In the first 
round. But he is not politi- 
cally dead yet. His ratings 
are steadily rising fr om 
7 per cent earlier this year 
to 13 per cent, which sees 
him tied for distant second. 





What would happen to your mortgage 
repayments if you were made redundant, or 
couldn't work due to illness? Especially as 
recent changes in legislation make 
Government help less likely 

Mortgage Unemployment and Disability 
Insurance can take care of your mortgage 
repayments when involuntary redundancy, 
accident or sickness means you can’t. 

Our competitive premiums start from £4.40 
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Drinkers remember with fondness the days ofthe ‘hanging judge' 


Angry bar-room regulars 
deliver their guilty verdict 


Ian Katz In ShnfVfcffey, 
Greater Los Angolas 


I N THE days before the 
0. J. Simpson jury deliv- 
ered Its verdict, the pre- 
dominantly white patrons 
of Judge Roy Bean’s saloon, 
joked about the riots they 
confidently expected to break 
out If the star was convicted. 

"I said to this black guy 
who comes in here some* 
times: T want a large screen 
colour TV and a nice stereo’,” 
said Bill Rank, a former 
publican. 

But . on Tuesday evening 
there was precious little kid- 
ding going on in the dimly-lit 
modem bar. 

“We had to turn off the TV 
when they read the verdict,” 
said Debbie Knight, a bar- 
maid aged 43. “The people in 
here were so upset They said 
they were going to leave the 
bar if we didn't turn it off.” 
They know aH about contro- 
versial verdicts in Judge Roy 
Bean's. Named after a notori- 
ous self-appointed "hanging 
judge” of frontier days, the 
bar is opposite the courthouse 
where another 12 men and 
women shocked the country 
three years ago by aqoitting 
four police officers of beating 
Rodney King despite a video- 
tape of the incident 
That decision triggered j 


riots in predominantly black 
south central Los Angelas, 
and made. this lower middle 
riant community synonymous 
with a kind of white freema- 
sonry black Americans had 
long complained of. 

. Most of the bar's patrons 
admit that they left Los Ange- 
les, 30 miles south-east along 
what is now the Ronald 
Reagan Freeway, to escape its 
growing black and Hispanic 
populations, but are quick to 


They know many of the de- 
tectives Involved in the Simp- 
son case in Judge Roy Bean's, 
a favoured watering hole of 
the many white Los Angeles 
police officers who live in 
Sixni Valley. Detective Tom 
Lang was a regular before the 
trial swallowed up his life. Mr 
Santori knew both him and 
lead detective Philip Vannat- 
ter well: “Super-nice guys, 
great detectives.” 

No one admits knowing 


‘How can I be a racist? A nigger »9 a 
nigger whether black or white if they’re 
worthless. My ex-wife married a black* 


reject any impression that 
they might be racist 

“My ex-wife married a 
black guy,” said Mr Runh. 
"Bow can I be a racist? A nig- 
ger is a nigger whether black 
or white if they're a worthless 

person .' 1 

John Santori, a 56-year -old 
former Los Angeles police- 
man, put it a little differently. 
“Predominantly, whites are 
not racist It's the blacks that 
are making us racist* The 
blacks want it all their own 
way. Zf you’d had you or me 
on trial In that court we’d 
have been in the electric 
chair by now.” 


Mark Fuhnnan, the racist 
policeman Mr Simpson’s law- 
yers alleged tried to frame the 
ex-footballer. He was stupid to 
perjure fr+™«*y m court, they 
all say, but few are quick to 
criticise his views. 

“Our cops cant do any- 
thing now,” said Ms Knight. 
“Whatever they do they get 
called racist Their hands are 
tied. They get spat cm and 
stuff tiie whole time.” 

Mostly, thou gh , the talk 
was of the riot that did not 
break out after the aqoittaL 
“I said to my wife, we could 
go out and bun seme build- 
ings and loot some shops but 


we’re not barbarians, ” said 
Mike Kamerman, aged 53, 
who owns the bar. 

“We’re more intelligent 
that that” 

Like everyone you meet in 
Los Angeles these days, Mr 
Kamennan has an OJ story. 
He went to school with Robert 
Kardashian, Mr Simpson’s 
lawyer and old friend. The 
school was 90 per cent black, 
but race was different in 
those days. 

‘1 used to get on great with 
the blacks. I used to call them 
niggers and they used to «*n 
me ‘Jew Boy* but you can't do 
that now.” 

The regulars at Judge Roy 
Bean’s warned that whites 
were angry. They would try 
to ensure a white jury if they 
ever found themselves in 
court, they said. Colin Powell 
could forget the presidency. 
So-called affirmative action 
programmes were finished. 

Already it is being called 
the “whitelash". “It’s scary 
where thing s are going," said 
Mr Kamerman. “By 1999 
there is going to.be a civil war 
because people are angry.” 

Mr Santori glanced nostal- 
gically at a faded picture 
above the bar. “If we’d had 
Judge Roy Bean round today. 
O.J. Simpson would have 
been gone a long time ago.” 
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WORLD NEWS 7 


Heavy toll . . . Bodies of Tamil rebels killed by government troops are laid out near Achchuveli village in northern 
J affa a . The Sri Lankan army heavily shelled parts of Jaflhayeateniay. apparently in preparation for more advances In 
its offensive a g a ins t Tamil Tigers. More than 201 rebels and 44 soldiers have died since the offensive began on Sunday 




George considered himself a fine example of 

a British motorise. Nothing would distract 

him from the road ahead, until ... that’s right. 

George saw the Nationwide sign. “Great 

deals for homebuyers.” His mind was a whirl 

with Nationwide’s great mortgage deal, an 
* 

incredibly low fixed rate in the first year and 
2% off the standard variable rate in rhe second 


Fixed rate 
in year one 

Discount in 
year two 

APR (variable) 

4 . 95 % 

2 % 

6 . 7 % 


THE 'BUILDING* SOCIETY. 


year. Added ro this was a £200 cashback, free 
valuation and he had a knockout deal. George 
saw the sign alright, he jusr didn’t see the 
tree. “That’s OK" Geo'rge thought. “With the 
money I’ll save on my mortgage 1 can afford 
that new car..." He legged it to the neatest 
branch. He could have also called them free 
on 0800 30 2010, quoting reference PTJ63. 


67 


(variable) 
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YOUR HOME IS AT RISK IF YOU DO NOT KEEP UP REPAYMENTS ON A MORTGAGE 

OR OTHER LOAN SECURED ON IT. 


End of the road 
for rickshaws 


Plans to modernise 
Calcutta will rob 
60,000 human 
engines of theirjobs, 
writes John Bums 

« H HfHEN the last of the 
Uff year’s monsoons 
mm swept Calcutta tills 
week, whole suburbs became 
inland seas. But Jageshwar 
Singh kept moving, pulling 
Ms rickshaw around stalled 
vehicles, managing to find his 
footing where sections of the 
road surface had been swept 
away by the swirling waters. 

For Mr Singh, aged 55, haul- 
ing passengers through the 
summer rains is only one of 
life’s indignities. For more 
than 30 years he has endured 
abuse from passengers who 
have cursed him, hit him or 
walked off without paying, 
claiming he has been too slow 
or not agile enough to find a 
way through the city's night- 
marish traffic jams. At night 
like tern* of thousands of 
others in Calcutta, he sleeps 
on the pavement 
But none of this is as vexing 
to Mr Singh as the threat that | 
Calcutta, foe last city in India 
with man-powered rickshaws, , 
will abolish the vehicle that Is 
his livelihood. For decades, 
officials have been thinking 
of ways to clear the streets of 
the rickshaw-pullers, who ap- 
peared in Calcutta just before 
the first world war, at the 
height of the Raj, and are seen 
by many as an embarrassing 
colonial legacy. 

“Man-pulled rickshaws 
have to be dispensed with," 
said As him Kumar B a p™*", 
who has been shaking things 
up since taking over last year 
as Calcutta’s city commis- 
sioner. “They add to traffic 
congestion,' and they are 
humiliating." ■ 

Mr Barman has revamped a 
refuse collection system that 
had virtually collapsed, swept 
away ted tape that caused 
months of delays in issuing 
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death certificates and other 
routine documents, and com- 
puterised the accounting, 
replacing the piles of paper 
that left the city waiting up to 
seven years to find out 
whether it had met its annual 
budgets. 

Mr Barman is part of a 
wider effort to reinvigorate 
Calcutta, the capital of Brit- 
ish India until 1912 and the 
commercial and industrial 
hub until independence in 
1947. when Bombay gradually 
took over the role. 

Now, the Communist politi- 
cians who control the West 
Bengal state government and 
its capital Calcutta have 
begun to turn their backs on 
Marxist orthodoxy. Travel- 
ling widely in an effort to at- 
tract foreign investment, they 
have vowed that Calcutta will 
one day outpace Bombay. 

This week Calcutta cele- 
brated the completion of the 
last link In the city's £300 mil- 
lion underground rail system, 
India’s first Despite being 17 
years behind schedule and 
more than 10 times over bud- 
get the 10-mile system has 
boosted the city's depressed 
ego. 

The drive for Calcutta's 
renewal does not bode well 
for Mr Singh and 50,000 other 
rickshaw-owners, who for an 
income rarely exceeding 60p a 
day, work up to 10-hour 
shifts, often barefoot 

For two months a year, Mr 
Singh goes home to his wife 
and children in frig village In 
Bihar. India's poorest state. 
The state’s migrants, many of 
them “untouchables” like Mr 
Singh, have always predomi- 
nated among Calcutta's rick- 
shaw pullers. 

Except for his visits home, 
Mr Singh has - climbed be- 
tween the wooden shafts of 
his rickshaw every day for 33 
years. Asked what pleasures 
there were in the rickshaw- 
puller’s life, he said there 
were none. 

“It’s an tnhmnan job, a man 
pulling a man,” he said. ‘It’s 
cold In the winter, it’s hot in 
the summer and it's wet in 
the monsoons. But we are the 
poorest of the poor, and there 
is nothing else we can do if we 
want to survive.” 

The West Bengal govern- 
ment appears reluctant for 
the moment to carru out its 
threat to eliminate the rick- 
shaws. Instead, It has tight- 
ened enforcement of licensing 
regulations limiting the num- 
ber of rickshaws in the city to 
6.500, less than a third the 
number plying the streets. 

For many people keeping 
the rickshaws is more than a 
matter of chanty. Studies 
show 700,000 Calcuttans use 
rickshaws every day, nearly 
three times the number ex- 
pected to use the more costly 
underground.. 

But Subhas Das, deputy 
police commissioner, said: 
"We have to get the city mov- 
ing. So the rickshaw will have 
to go.” — New York Times. 



O God is plainly on the side of 
the Labour Party Anyone 
who bemoans the Church’s 
pitiful loss of influence 
these days should be 
comforted to see its power 
at work on David Blunke tt, 

Hugo Young page 9 ~ 
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Wiring the next century 

Tony Blair doesn’t lack fibre: Britain does. 


TONY BLAIR'S plan to develop Brit- 
ain's approach road to the world’s in- 
formation highway is very important in 
its own right, but also tells us a lot 
about how the Labour Party has trans- 
formed itself. Instead of (Old Labour) 
renationalising BT in order to build a 
nation-wide network of optical fibres. 
Labour may achieve the same result for 
nothing simply by doing a market- 
driven bilateral deal with BT. Labour 
will lift the Government’s ban on BT 
sending entertainment down its wires 
in exchange for a BT pledge to lay fibre 
to most homes and to wire up schools, 
hospitals and, libraries for nothing. 
The Government's entertainment ban 
on BT a decade ago was an even worse 
decision than its ludicrous refusal to 
build a fast rail link to the channel 


tunnel BT would have funded the pro- 
ject itself from the profits arising from 
television entertainment There were 
serious monopoly implications in 
allowing BT to dominate the television 
transmission as well as telephone mar- 
ket, but that could have been covered 
by “common carrier” regulations. If BT 
had been allowed to get on with foe job 
Britain would now be well on foe way 
to being the first country with 21st 
century inf!rastracture. This would 
have given British industry a head- 
start in exporting all the peripheral 
equipment needed. 

Instead, in foe spurious name of ‘Com- 
petition, the Government not only 
opened foe television market to local 
cable monopolies but also (in 1991) 
allowed them to offer telephone ser- 
vices as well. The result has been dra- 
matic. An army of mainly American 
companies are spending up to £10 
billion establishing local protected 
cable monopolies in cherry-picked 
areas where they can offer television 
and telephone services undercutting BT 
by up to 20 per cent The trouble is that 
they are using yesterday’s technology 


(copper wire) albeit vastly improved, 
and in foe process preventing BT from 
propelling this industry into the next 
century. BT is unlikely to start spend- 
ing until a Labour government is actu- 
ally elected and after that its invest- 
ment will presumably be phased in to 
synchronise with foe end of the cable 
monopolies. Fortunately there is still 
time because other countries have been 
dragging their heels. France and Japan 
have anounced dates in foe next cen- 
tury when every home will be .wired, 
but no sign of the plans being imple- 
mented. Even Singapore, the most 


wired place in the world, is hesitating. 

Ideally there should be an integrated 
European grid of optical fibres. This 
would do more politically and economi- 
cally for the European project fo«m all 
the fancy words about monetary union. 
It is often talked about, but plans still 
lie fallow in committees. Failing that 
the Government should steal a leaf 
from Labour’s book and unleash the 
latent catalytic power of BT, suitably 
regulated, to do foe business. It is 
ridiculous to wait even for two years 
longer. The cabling of Britain is a 
totally pointless exercise. The cable 
companies are very welcome but there 
is no need for them to dig up foe roads. 
As a recent Commons select committee 
report pointed out any cable company 
that wanted to could have had (and still 
could have) access rights to BT’s optical 
fibre grid if only the Government would 
let It be built. Instead the cable compa- 
nies are spending £10 billion on some- 
thing that doesn’t need to be built 
(using imminent ly obsolescent technol- 
ogy) while BT Is prevented from spend- 
ing £15 billion on a system which could 
have accommodated the cable compa- 
nies without any trouble. It remains 


one of foe biggest mistakes of industrial 
strategy for decades. The only question 
is whether Labour’s solution will arrive 
too late. 


Backbench rebel with a cause 

Mr Hattersley should keep up the pressure on opted-out schools 


DEBATE is not dead within the Labour 
Party — thank goodness. The stage 
managers are not in total control Not 
even they can sit on — and squash — 
the new backbench rebel on opted out 
schools: Roy Hattersley. He is much too 
big for that — politically, physically 
and intellectually. His robust interven- 
tion at Labour’s conference yesterday 
put him in a most unusual role: both 
foe guardian and the darling of foe left. 
He fully deserved this new mantle. The 
conflict he generated was vibrant and 
visceral but necessary. Labour's opted- 
out policy, which we support, does need 
the closest scrutiny. The framework is 
right, but it needs a critic of Hatters- 
ley’s weight to ensure the details con- 
form to foe principles. 

Mr Hattersley’s central criticism of 
foe party’s policy is simply put: "I do 
not believe you can have two categories 
of schools without one assuming a posi- 
tion of superiority.” This cannot be 
lightly dismissed. There is no one like 
the British for Inventing and embed- 
ding subtle social distinctions. More- 
over. why should Labour, in a Hatters- 
ley phrase, hand “a lifeline” to grant 
maintained schools when the policy has 
been such a spectacular Conservative 
failure? Neither bribes nor coercion has 
forced more than 1,000 of the nation's 
26,000 schools to opt out Grant main- 
tained schools have created a two-tier 
system under which the opted-out have 
enjoyed extra cash, insidiously intro- 
duced selection at 11 through the back- 
door, and frustrated local education 


authorities from rationally reducing 
surplus school places. 

Labour’s policy-makers were frilly 
aware of these faults. The main defects 
were easily resolved by promises to end 
the inequitable funding, a ban on selec- 
tion by ability, and restoring to local 
education committees foe duty to deter- 
mine the number of local school places. 
For a spokesman of the grant main- 
tained schools, this was death “by a 
thousand cuts". But Mr Hattersley sees 
it differently. The opted-out will stOl be 
there, without their privileges and with 
a different label (“Foundation 
schools”). What, he asked, are they 
there for? The question la easily 
answered: educationally, to ensure the 
school system does not go through an- 
other restructuring after a decade of 
disruption; politically, to assuage the 
anger of a million parents whose chil- 
dren are in opted out schools; and 
socially, to examine whether there are 
benefits In allowing schools to be their 
own employers (which will be the main 
remaining difference between opted-out 
and local authority run schools). 

On balance we think this is right so 
long as the party rigorously pursues 
parity of esteem. Social selection is 
banned trade r current guidelines, but 
still happens. Labour pledged yesterday 
to tighten the guidelines by banning 
parental interviews. That should be 
marked up as a Hattersley gain. Keep 
snapping Roy. Labour has never had a 
schools' admissions policy but will need 
one now. 


The squeeze on Macedonia 

Europe cannot afford to allow this old sore to reopen 


MACEDONIA’S charmed life has been 
badly shaken by the attempted assassi- 
nation of President Gligorov. The 
“oasis of peace" which he proclaimed is 
under threat just as things seem to be 
improving. Is this by chance or design? 

Since independence Macedonia has 
been squeezed between Serbian hosllity 
to the north and Greek anger to the 
south. Yet it sits at foe crossroads of the 
Southern Balkans and its future de- 
pends upon open frontiers. Recently the 
sense of movement elsewhere has cre- 
ated new opportunities. Parliament is 
about to approve last month’s agree- 
ment with Greece over the disputed 
“flag” issue: Mr Gligirov had just 
returned from talks with President Mi- 
losevic in Belgrade. Macedonian minis- 
ters have shown enterprise in persuad- 
ing Greece to accept a lace- saving 
solution — US pressure also helped. 
Internally a start at least has been made 
in meeting ethnic Albanian demands 


for better access to education and jobs. 

There is no shortage of theories about 
responsibility. Macedonians fear above 
all it may prove to be dose to home. The 
early independence struggle a century 
ago was disfigured by feuding and 
terrorism. Speculation so far has fo- 
cused on ultra-nationalist elements in 
the VMRO party who have made wild 
threats against Mr Gligorov. Others 
suggest a wider dimension. Observers 
have long warned that the Bosnia war 
unless checked could have a knock-on 
effect to the south. The argument could 
be reversed: those who stand to lose by 
a Bosnian peace may seek a more 
general destabilisation. 

Whatever the cause this Incident 
should not be shrugged aside as a 
typical “Balkan" event. The Skopje gov- 
ernment has worked hard for stability 
and needs all the support it can get And 
history reminds us that Europe cannot 
afford another Macedonian question. 



Letters to the Editor 


Old in aydung country 


T ONY Blair’s moving and 
wide-ranging speech 
was mare significant in 
Its omissions than Its Inc- 
lusions (Blair wants to make 
UK young again. October 4). 
He wisely advocated the use 
of council house sale funds to 
take families out of bed and 
breakfast But Instead of help- 
ing the housing market by 
buying cheap repossessions , 
he proposes to construct new 
housing at twice the price on 
ghetto estates. 

The only difference in cur- 
rent housing policy between 
Labour and Conservatives Is 
Qiat Labour wants us to rent 
from a council and the Con- 
servatives want u& to rent 
from private landlords or a 
Housing Association. 

If home-owners voted for 
the Lib Denis because we 
have been betrayed by the 
others, perhaps someone 
would attend to our needs., 
John Gay. 

Secretary, Home 
Owners’ Group, 

18 Spencer Square, 

Ramsgate. Kent CT119LA. 

S O the Brighton courtroom 
has found Tony Blair in- 
nocent of the mnrder of 
socialism? Despite a weight of 
circumstantial evidence that 
he and his cohorts were 
guilty of the most terrible 
crimes, including Writing to 
death a group of Innocent beg- 
gars, win os and squeegee 
merchants, the jury gave hhn 
a standing ovation. Whatever 
next O J for president? 

Adam Williamson. 

89 Brandesbuty Road, 

London NW10. 


Jury disservice 


DID four weeks' jury service 
on a case which involved 
bearing a large number of 
witnesses, ™witiing a 
of 1 documents, and watching 
video evidence. Our prepar- 
ation for this was a video 
which attempted to condense 
what we needed to know as 
jurors into 30 minutes, and 
brief directions from the 
judge at the start of the case. 

More then half the jury 
were obsessed with the fact 
Hwt one-ofthe defendants had 
taboos, that another was 
black, and that they were 
both casually dressed and 
calm. From these 'facts’' they 
deduced that these were both 
hardened criminals. Some 
also expressed the view that 
the role of juries was to con- 
vict defendants, and spent as 
much time complaining about 
the length of the trial as they 
did considering the evidence. 

Over a week into the case 
<me of the jurors announced 
they knew one of the defen- 
dants, but refused to disclose 
this to the judge until some of 
us said we would be forced to 
do so. After that, the few of us 
who made an issue of this 
were all but ignored by those 
whose concern was more for 
that juror than the interests 
of justice; Any of our arg- 
uments about the evidence 
were written off as weakness 
in the face of criminals. The 
jury system needs a serious 
rethink about how the role of 
jurors is conveyed to the 12 
members of the public 
plucked from foe. electoral 
roll, particularly in the mat- 
ters of what constitutes evi- 
dence and the issues that can 
compromise a jury. 

Name and address supplied. 


C OULD someone entigh»o n 
me as to why the trial of a 
foreign gridiron player is 
held by the media to be of 
greater public intent than 
the keynote address to foe 

Labour Party by the man who 

could become our next Prime 
Minister? Or have we now 
been completely subsumed as 
the 51st state of Ame rica? 

Iain Clark. 

£9 Godstooe Road, 

St Margarets. Twickenham, 
Middlesex TW11JY. 


R OY Hattersley demands 
that Labour stand for 
social Justice, and he is happy 
to tax Child Benefit (Outlook, 
September 30). Is this justice? 

Ttonofif jg paid tO SOMfi 
very needy tax-payers. By 
what system would, it be taxed 
only for the “well-off"? Would 
you tax it only for -higher-rate 
tax-payers? What if your 
Child Benefit puts yon over 
the higher-rate threshold, or 
your income fluctuates above 
and below the threshold? 
What if the threshold la 
changed in file Budget? 

If we are worried about giv- 
ing £9 per week per child to 
“wen-os'.’ families there is a 
simple remedy: raise their tax 
rate. 

Jeanne Warren. 

32 Willow Close. 

Garsington, 

Oxford 0X44 9AN. 

I T is not Militant but Clare 
Short who is being econom- 
ical with the truth regarding 
the recent histoiy^df the 
Labour movement- (David 
McKie. October 4). The right- 
wing controlled the party in 
all of these elections. Who is 

OPcOt/RSe Ail' 

fvjk-i svr ' 


responsible for the 5fl per cent 
of young people who don’t 
vote? In the middle of the 198? 
election campaign, Kinnock’s 
office harmed foe youth sec- 
tion from producing material 
hi g hli ghting what was, after 
ah, party policy, dare Short 
is now Blair's hit woman. 
Frances Curran. 

Militant Labour Executive, 
3-18 HepBCott Road, 

London E9 5HB. 

Cook’s call for a 
to foil em- 
ployment under a future 
Labour Government except 
for “men in red braces specu- 
lating against the pound,” 
brings me great sadness. Is 
this foe thanks we foreign ex- 
change dealers will receive 
for breaking the Tories' over- 
valued pound policy, thereby 
bringing, the economy -out of 
recession, and' so creating 
jobs? 

After ajB, as Mr Cook ob- 
serres^- we do wear red 
bracks, Hot h 
NlcfcClnbe. 

40 Whitney Drive, 

Stevenage, 

Herts SGI 4BJ. !J 
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Case for mines self-d 


W^AVID Davis, the Minister 
■iwfor Foreign Affairs; 
writes that supporting a ban 
on landmines would he “polit- 
ically correct” (Weapons of 
war, October 8). I would go 
further; it would also be mor- 
ally, militarily, economically 
ahd socially correct 

An estimated 26,000 men, 
women and children will be, 
killed or maimed by land- 
mines thin year. Children 
starve because agricultural, 
land is mined and hence un- 
usable. Children remain in 
refugee camps for years be- 
cause there is no safe route 
home. Scarce medical facili- 
ties are overloaded by 
victims. Mine clearance, how- 
ever, is expensive and some- 
times impossible. .- The UK 
gave up trying to demrnw the 
Falklands with its 30,000 
mines. What rimwew Cambo- 
dia. with its 5 to 10 million? 

The UK does not produce or 
export anti-personnel wfam 
now. But it has In the past, 
and riiiidwm and other civil- 
ians are still being kfHed by 
British mines In several 
countries. A mhw is patient; 
it will wait for decades for Us 

victim. Of course, today the 
solution vaunted by the UK 
and other Western countries 
is a new generation of mines 
(yes, 110 millicfh mines are 
not. enough; we need more). 
Hie UK clatms a failure rate 
of 1 in LOGO for these self-de- 
structing mines. Several 
countries, and more than 350 
NGOs; are suggesting that 1 



in 10 is more Uketyl to he the 
operational failure rfete. 

The minister T-cldims 
British forces n«d land- 
mines. But privately, nffii-tiiiy 
admit that the UK could be 
deprived of, at least, the anti- 
personnel mine without any 
significant additional risk to 
its forces. A study commis- 
sioned hy the US Pentagon to 
demonstrate the mflitarv nHU 
ity of APMs endedhyques- 
tioning whether they were ac- 
tually useful at alL Why quote 
from US sources? Because, to 
our knowledge. 1 no genuine 
independent review of their 
military need has yet "been 
conducted by the UK. 

What is really at -stake is 
■precedent. The argument 
runs like this: if we give in” 
to humanitarian organisa- 
tions on lanrimhwis , they are 
pning tO frtma back and ques- 
tion the legitimacy of other 
weapons. And of course they 
are right • 

I challenge the minister: go 
to the wning of Cambo- 
dia; see the misery of Angola 
and Afghanistan; tefik about 

lanrimrnpg to Hib ' riiiMiwi 

without limbs and - without 
hope, and.fhen come back and 
f<*n us that a ban Is merely 
politically correct 
Stuart Maslen. 

TT fyf ryf Uplo gation ta 
the Review Conference? of 
the I960 Con vention, oai 
Conventional Weapons. 
c/oUnicef Austria, . 

Vienna Inte rn ational Centre. 
Vienna. 


Edited out at the Statesman 


of the New Statesman's cur- 
rent travails, Owen Bovrcotfs 
statement that I was “forced” 
to resign as chairman of the 
Statesman and Nations Pub- 
lishing Company (SNPQ was 
not accurate (G2. October 4). 
Two years ago, SNPC signed 
an agreement with. Philip Jef- 
frey giving him the right to 
appoint a ri^atr-man at any 
time. I only took foe post last 
pear after a period of three 
months during which the 
board had no riminu^ and, 
after it had become dea r fo*** 


Mr Jeffrey was making no 
move to appoint one. - 
He recently indicated to me 
that he would appoint himself 
riiairman an September 30, 
1995, It to bfc lodgment; in- 
sufficient progress towards a 
fund-raising Initiative had. 
been achieved hy that date. 
When, therefore, he .con- 
firmed his intenti o n -to take 
the chairmanship Iasi week- 
end. I withdrew. - 

Christopher Price. * - 

17 Albert Hill, 

Settle, 

N Yorks BD249HE. 


New broom sweeps people off 
the streets and into prison 


TTHE Government’s Central 
I London Rough Sleepers 
Initiative (RSI) has offered 
housing to over 8,000 'home- 
less people. But Ministers 
now feel that . . the police 
could take a more pro-active 
role” in dealing with home- 
less people while acknowiedg- 
■ tog that “many (homeless) 
people to diffi culties have 
been rejected by their Cam 
tiles” and “suffer from mantel 
tQness” (Police to ‘dear beg- 
gars from streets', October 8). 
This suggests that the Gov- 
ernment is happy for vulner- 
able people to be arrested sim- 
ply for being homeless. 

If, an the other hand, the 
DoE want to fund the police to 
do homelessness care work, 
then this could he a construc- 
tive development Our expe- 
rience working with the 
police in Camden has made it 
clear that they are arresting 
people who, because of their 
care needs, should not be in 
cells. The police do not want 
this rote. ' • 

. Elements of David Curry’s 
and Jack Straw’s pronounce- 
ments have very little ; to do 
with the promotion of com- 
prehensive solutions to home- 
lessness and are more Tcon- 
cerned with creating an 
environment In which home- 
less people can .be blamed for 
their difficulties, arrested or 
forgotten; This is much 
cheaper than a considered 
approach. 

Mark Scothem. - 

Director, Crisis, 

7 Whitechapel Road, 

London El 1DU. 

I Tie true that a considerable 
amount of money has been 
spent on providing emer- 
gency accommodation for 
rough sleepers to central Lon- 
don. But to assume that those 
still sleeping rough need to be 
chased off the streets shows q 
fundamental lack of 
understanding. 

The vast majority of the 
“hard core" left on the streets 
of central London have severe 
mental health problems and 
need professional help. They 
are not. as is commonly be- 
lieved, people who have been 
thrown out of hospitals and 
institutions, but are people 
who have never actually got 
that far. Such people win not 
be helped fay a new ;*get 
tough” policy by foe police or 
anyone else. 

to 1992 the Government an- 
nounced the Mentally HI Ini- 
tiative, which tenTnria^ the 
provision of 750 new homes in 
central London for exactly foe 
kind of people we are talking 
about The total number of 
new homes provided three 
years later is less than 50. 
Perhaps if the Government 
fulfilled its pledge, the prob- 


A Country Diary 


lean of the “hard core” rough 
sleepers would not be so 
acute. ■ i 

Geraint Davies. 

Deputy Chair, Association 
of London Government, 

36 (Ed Queen Street, 

London SWlH 9JF. 

Y OU quota the Government 
as saying “that little pro- 
gress towards resettlement is 
being made for some people 
who have slept rough for 
years”. Perhaps these are foe 
people who would have used 
the DSS Resettlement Units 
which offered free emergency 
accommodation to single 
homeless people whatever 
their problem. 

Since 1990, 20 out of the 22 
Resettlement Units have been 
dosed by the Government — 
indeed such was their ideo- 
logical zeal that they want to 
foe courts to evict homeless 
men from the Government- 
run Manchester Resettlement 
Unit so that it could be emp- 
tied and. dosed. .. T.'y. -- ;• 

Peter Donnellan. • 4 

President, NUCPS, 

New Bridgewater House, t 
5-13 Great Suffolk Street, ! 
London SEl ONS. 

I THOUGHT foe Conservative 
view was that the relief of 
poverty is better carried out 
by voluntary and charitable 
means than by reliance upon 
foe state. What could be more 
“free market" than having all 
-foe poor people ltoe up. to a 
public place, with foe rest of 
us getting an. untrammelled 
choice of how much to give or 
not give, and to whom. 

Donald Simpson. 
ffiKtogsway, 

Rochdale OL16 5HN. 


God and Myra 

YRA Hlndley was a 
“practising Catholic and 
regular communicant” (Let- 
ters. October 4) and not a psy- 
chopath. OK, but foe two 
were never mutually 
exclusive. 

On the previous page, the 
obituary of Arthur Benfield 
describes how he found foe 
luggage receipts for foe in- 
famous tape of Lesley Ann 
Downey to the spine of her 
prayer book. Perhaps if Ms 
Hindley can give some insight 


to a lay observer as to how 
she could fulfil her religious 
duties accompanied by such 
unconventional relics, unsuit- 
ably qualified people may be 
less inclined to go Into print 
with inaccurate diagnoses of 
her mental condition. 

Alex WHson. 

19 Conifer Crescent, 
BUti n gham. 

Cleveland TS23 1PF. 


HI GHL ANDS; Many people 
have asked me why there is 
such a bumper crop of rowan 
berries this autumn in the 
Hi g hlan dsand I bad to admit 
that, while I had one or two 
theories, I did not really know 
the answer. Some of foe trees 
had so many huge dumps of 
berries they looked totally red 
as you could not see many of 
the green leaves. The only 

answer was to seek the advice 

of my eldest son, Ian, who 
should know as he works for 
the Forestry Commission 
There are apparently two 
reasons for the heavy berry 
crop and tme of them stems 
from last year's vay good 
growth of rowan trees in gen- 
eral. This would, to itself, 
have ted to a good crop this 
year, but the trees were ai«n 
affected by foie summer. It 
was obvious-even to me foat 
trees such as rowan and bxruh 
suffered stress by foe vso . 
longed dry and hot summer, 
to the wood at the back of foe 
house, for example, birch 
trees . were changing into 
their, autmxm -colours many 


weeks before they, should 
have done. I was told that 
when a tree such as a rowan 
is under stress they will pro- 
duce more berries as if they 
realise the need, to safeguard 
future generations of trees, 
to all the years I have known 
the Highlands, I have never 
seen such a crop of rowan 
berries,’ with many trees hav- 
ing branches that were liter- 
ally bent downwards with foe 
weight As I write this there 
Is a gale blowing up the 
strath with occasional out- 
bursts of heavy, rain and no 
doubt this will break many 
branches on the rowans and 
blow off some of foe berries. 
However, there will still be 
plenty of berries left for the 
first waves of Scandinavian 
thrushes such as yfleldfares 
and redwings that.. .will k* 
with us soon. Other k trees and 
shrubs have also produced, 
bumper crops fapfoaing oak 

arid blackthorn antf foe lat- 
ter's sloes will sooa.be ripe 
enmip fr) to -wiwfa* fog usual 
bottle of sloe gto. , .' . 

■RAF COLLIER 
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legal ambjuity has 
been clarified in»nada, ac- 
cording to this 
ment in the Tor^to Globe 
and Mall: “Theta Council 
has declared thUnyone 
who manufact/ 1 **' teste. 

launches or dips a nuclear 
bomb wlthintt City of 


Toronto Is vii 
policy.* 1 Thai 
been cleared 
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Some schools more 
equal than others 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


G OD b plainly on the 
sideltf the Labour 
Partr. It has pur- 

loini 1 Him for ex- 
clusive use a the saviour of 
its education policy. Anyone 
who bemoan i the Church’s 
pitiful loss d influence these 
days should e comforted to 
see its bow r at work an 
David Blank tt For God is 
die key to a policy that de- 
sires to be simultaneously 
selective anduniversal, excel- 
lent and equ? . 

Because tl : churches own 
most of thefschools outside 
full state cottrol they sjpeak 
for the legit aacy of choice in 
education, hey prove that 
the system unot monolithic. 
Moreover, tey are sacro- 
sanct. Yestexiay, Blunkett 
liken ed die Ike of any gov- 
ernment that ipset the basis 
of church sdsols to that of 
Napoleon's any in the win- 
ter of 1812. 

The reason hr the Church’s 
importance is Its connection 
with Tony Blir . It provides 
moral cover ir the survival 


of the Catholic grant-main* 
tained school he has sent his 
son to. By depicting this as a 
choice based on religion not 
privilege. Blunkett holds the 
line which says that GM 
schools, while a had idea, can- 
not be abolished. But in fact, 
Blair’s propaganda of the 
deed has forced Labour to 
fashio n a policy it would 
pretty obviously have pre- 
ferred not to have to consider. 
Single-handedly, he obliges 
the party to find a talk-out tor 
a system that permits more 
categories of school than it 
i would ideally like. I don't 
thfwir it has yet risen to the 
challeng e this presents. 

Yesterday’s conference de- 
bate was file first, and proba- 
bly the last, to come alive. 
When it focused on GM 
the sentiment of the 
party seemed quite one-sided. 
For tiie first time in hJs life, 
Roy Hattersley, the old stager 
whose moment has come, 
brought the conference to its 
feet by .denouncing the special 
funding and special selection 
and the whole apparatus sur- 
rounding GM schools. The 
deep-throated reception he 
got said a great deal, irrespec- 
tive of card-votes, about 
where Labour's heart still 
lies. It seems to long for a uni- 
versal comprehensive system, 
without cop-outs. This is one 
dream of old socialism many 
members do not want to lose. 

Just as in str uct i ve as Hat- 
tersley's assault was the 


silence cm the other side. Al- 
though most speakers fa- 
voured the cautious motion 
backed by file NEC. not one of 
them spoke against abolition 
of grant-maintained schools, 
which is what the Hatters- 

leyites were demand h. g They 
preferred to leave the matter 
quietly aside. It was as if this 
was an embarrassment vis- 
ited on the party by the 
leader, about which the least 
said the better. Only the 
front-benchers even alluded 
to the issue. Yet it sorely will 
not go away. 

Blunkett madw a skllftil 
speech. He slapped down Hat- 
tersley with a venom that in- 
vigorated the morning. But 
he did not throw much defini- 
tive tight on all the practical 
questions that concern 
parents, including New 
Labour parents, who are as 
determined as they ever were 
to get the best education for 
their children. 

On the one hand, the policy 
toadies many old bases. “We 
are determined to renew and 
commit ourselves to compre- 
hensive education for every 
child in the country,” Blun- 
kett said. There was no 
threat, in his policy, to the 
comprehensive system Every 
state school would play its 
part there. There would be no 
“two-tier" system of second- 
ary or any other education. 
Moreover, there would be no 
extra funding for “founda- 
tion” schools, as the GM 


schools will be called. Nor 
would there be selection of 
pupils by unacceptable crite- 
ria. “Academic" selection Ls 
ruled out and so, now, is \ 
“social" selection. It could be- 
come statutorily illegal for 
parents to be interviewed be- 
fore their children are admit- 
ted or refused. All thin sound- 
ed like unreconstructed 
compnehensiviszn of an old- 
fashioned kind. It saw off Hat- 
tersley, and got Blunkett 
warm applause. 

On the other hand, it wasn’t 
quite like that Bl unk ett tips 
his bat to the other side as 
well. Diversity and Excel- 
lence. -his policy document, 
breathes a different spirit. 
Here, we learn that schools 
and not bureaucrats will be 
t he masters of their fete. 
Labour wants to increase 
from 85 to 90 per cent the bud- 
get to be delegated to every 
school by local education au- 
thorities. Officialdom. 


Activists want the 
party to regard 
differential 
schooling as the 
worst of all sins 


whether central or local, is 
set at a lofty distance. Admis- 
sions policies will be decided 
under the heavy Influence of 
teachers, parents and gover- 
nors, and much more consen- 
snally determined, according 
to the document, than was in- 
dicated by yesterday's harsh 
promises. 

There are two different 
tones of voice, if not two dif- 
ferent policies. One speaks to 
the party which, on this issue 
more than any other. Labour 
activists want it to be: roman- 
tically committed to an equal 
society, passionately believ- 
ing education is the key to 


the instruction of 
Tebbit. “When 
I flesh is put on the bones of 
; Blairite modernism,” reads 
! Mr Shipley’s astounding 
j conclusion, “it too often 
! reeks of Labour’s old 
: corpse." Rumours that the 
! Wall Street Journal is hlr- 
i ing Ian Paisley for dispass- 
I sionate analysis of the Irish 
peace process remain 
unconfirmed. 

O UR third and final 

paradigm ofindepen- 
dent journalism 
comes from Today news- 
paper, which gave yester- 
day's centre spread to a 
piece unveiling "the secrets 
of Cherie Blair’s ward- 
robe’’. Although the subject 
sounds better suited to a 
Stephen King novel than a 
soft feature, Fiona Millar 
was strangely admiring: 
“She is creating a look for 
herself that says it’s OK to 
be chic, but also a bit uncon- 
ventional and daring." But 
whose missus can this 

fiercely neutral journalist 
be? Good grief, it’s him 
again . . .Fiona Millar is 
Mrs Alastair Campbell. 

T ODAY’S extract from 
Nigel Mansell: My 
Autobiography- the 

Diaty Book of the Month, 
comes from Chapter Three, 
The People’s Champion. 
Writing about a 1994 visit to 
a golf course he bought. Ni- 
gel takes his charisma off 
the leash. "I took the family 
down to Exmouth and in the 
evening we sat on the beach 
eating fish and chips." he 
recounts. “Several people 
walked past, and I heard 
one of them say, ‘Blimey / 
that bloke looks like Nigel / 
Mansell.* thinking of court 
that it couldn’t be me as I J 
must be in America. 1 love 
moments like that." / 

S INCE her departur/ 
from the Mirror 
Group's avidly [ 
watched Live TV. the hil- 
lings of Janet Street Pofr 

have been a Uttle nervds- 
So Kelvin McKenzie, efr 
sensitive to office ffloif. 
launched one of his 
charm offensives. Thf 
culminated with a metios* 
in which he explainers 
eagerness to assuaeff 1 ** 
ofa lurch down-mmpt- 
One of the Street Po/erset 
then asked him tospeify 
his mid to long-tenptrai- 
egy. “1*11 tell you ^t the 
strategy is.’* saidS lvtn - 
“It’s sport and bWfs-. 

Thank you andgopuignt. 




What will Tony Blair’s 
promises of new 
technology and digital 
socialism actually mean 
in the future in schools, 
hospitals, and in your 
home? Victor Keegan 
» . explains how we still 
|!| could catch up with 

a revolution we 
, should have led 


V? 




Labour on net 


T HERE is a crucial 
difference between 
Harold Wilson’s 
“white heat of tech- 
nology” speech to 
the 1963 Labour party confer- 
ence and Tony Blair’s new. 
evangelical appeal to Informa- 
tion technology. 

Wilson’s speech — he 

talked of computers makin g 

calculations in three-mil- 
! lionths of a second; these 
were already out of date and 
being replaced by machines 
1,000 times as fast — was 
science fiction. Blair is talk- 
ing science feet The revolu- 
tion' has almost arrived. A 
computer costing over £50 
mOilon when Wilson made 
fats speech now can be bought 
for £1.000 and easily hooked 
up to a world-wide electronic 
web of telephone lines giving, 
your home access to other 
computers, with their data, 
films and voices, at a time 
when the cost of long-distance 
phone calls is felling steeply. 

Blair’s inspiration actually 
owes more to A1 Gore than 
Harold Wilson. The US dep- 
uty president has been 
preaching “Jeffersonian” 
principles of cheap and uni- 
versal access to the informa- 
tion highway for over a de- 
cade: the Americans already 
dominate the hardware and 


software c 
is from 
principles 
his form c 
Anditma; 
true “soci 
sion to na 
offers inf 
ment or c 

nity in kn 
. These su 


die revolution. It 
B?e Jeffersonian 
hat Blair derives 
digital socialism, 
be much nearer to 
am” than a deci- 
malise because it 
ridual empower- 
lality of opportn- 

f ledge. 


These arenot just words In 
the past tie rich have regu- 
larly created off the best of 
technologital and social ad- 
vances — transport, bousing, 
consumer goods or education. 
The inforsailnn technology 
revolution seems to offer the 
most powerful resource of all 
— information — readily 
av ailable !t) everyo n e at a 
very low cost IT it works out. 
then we wfll have no one to 
blame but ourselves if we do 


hot take i 
What d 
tka? Tf 
linked to 
they wool 


ioantage of it 
a it mean inpxac- 
irery school were 
he Internet — then 
1 not only be able to 


exchange information with 
each oth r (including te ac h - 
ing note;, budget manage? 
wwit . jo* and homework 
hints) b B any readier or 
pupil wo ild be Table to call up 
anything from a world data- 
base of books, educational 
film*, hi tmrical archives and 
the edue tional film libraries 
of instin Boss like the SBC or 


British Museum. Labour 
hopes to persuade museums 
and art galleries to pitch for 

’M’lnPTinlmn F und money to 

establish a National Interac- 
tive Archive so that their 
treasures will be available in 
digitised form few everyone to 
call up on to their computer 
(or television) screens. 

Singapore, which has al- 
ready computerised school 
budgets, timetables and per- 
formance tables, freeing 
teachers for other things) is 
now experimenting with 
“borderless classrooms". Pu- 
pils could, for example, work 
from home researching a his- 
tory essay from source mate- 
rial all over the world and 
communicate electronically 
with their teachers. They will 
be linked to “virtual librar- 
ies” with books from domes- 
tic libraries (themselves 
linlwd to libraries oversees) 
available to them at home. 
Material which can’t be ac- 
cessed remotely could be sent 
by fax. Singapore is even ex- 
perimenting with a scheme 
which lets pupils do multiple 
choice questions for their 
homework, sending the 
results via modem to the 
school’s computer, it marks 
rtwrri automatically and sends 
rtiwm back — complete with 
about the pupils’ 


| strengths and weaknesses. 

Hospitals are already ex- 
perimenting with “remote op- 
erations" in which a surgeon 
with a rare skill directs 
through a computer link an 
operation in a theatre thou- 
sands of miles away. It is easy 
to extrapolate from this a 
future in which local doctors 
talk to patients at home and 
make some diagnoses 
remotely. Old people not 
wanting to be hospitalised 
could be monitored regularly 
in their homes by a renote 
eye in case they fall down or 
need help — a task force 
could then be sent in. 

And $o on and so on. The 
convergence Of cheap tele- 
phone calls with affordable 
mega-computers, miniatur- 
ised cameras and the di gital 
revolution, in which words 
and pictures can be trans- 
lated into computer code and 
transmitted instantaneously 
to the other side of the world, 
offers opportunities we can 
only guess at now. With 
today's technology we could 
watch the OJ Simpson trial 
from a camera in the judge's 
robes or see the Bos n ia n war 
from a camera in a- soldier's 
helmet . . 

None of this — particularly 
, in education — will mean 
[ anything unless two condi- 


this, seriously determined to 
wipe out past injustices with 
a fresh start for foe new gen- 
eration. and regarding differ- 
ential schooling as the worst 
of all sins. The other tone is 
addressed to the wider world. 
It speaks for local choices and 
parental power. It recognises 
the weakness of any system to 
override the aspirations of 
highly-motivated parents. It 
knows that, in practice, the 
anathema against "selection” 
is a mantra with limited 
power to overcome the facts 
of geography. 

Plainly the Labour Party, 
facing the need both to lift the 
lowest levels and to raise the 
highest, has. to keep both ob- 
jectives on track. A succes- 
sion of Tory ministers would 

say they’d been doing the 
same thing for a decade. For 
Labour, the bias towards 
equality will always be 
greater. Therefore the 
promise to allocate education 
funds more heavily to the 
worst schools than the best is 
a necessary preference. 
Blair’s passion to ir>»to his an 
education government is not 
confined to high-achievers. 
When he talks about the 
waste and injustice tied up in 
600,000 young people now at 
large without training or job, 
he obviously means to 
address it at every level. 

But when, under God's pro- 
tection, he sends his son to 
the Oratory, he's making a 
choice for excellence which 
he knows many people 
respect and would like to em- 
ulate. He's saying feat in 
hard practice, the facts tf life 
are against a strictly egalitar- 
ian education system. The 
ameliorative, consensus-seek- 
ing tone tf Diversity and Ex- 
cellence speaks for this as 
weQ. At bottom, the young 
country the leader talked 
•about on Tuesday is going to 
be more interested in excel- 
lence than equality, while the 
party hopes the Choice need 
not be made. 


tions are met. First the 
schools will need trained 
teachers and computer termi- 
nals to Tnaicp thin a reality. 
Yet Labour, still desperate 
not to spend what it hasn’t 
accounted for, talks vaguely 
about persuading companies 
to donate or to sponsor more 
computer equipment for 
schools. And there won’t ever 
be an educational revolution, 
unless there ls also a cultural 
revolution in our attitudes to 
education. Motivated pupils 
who voluntarily use libraries 
and other sources already 
will have no trouble with the 
sew access. The problem is 
finding ways of engaging the 
attention of the underachiev- 
ers, those who could do much 
better but at present fell by 
the wayside. The digital revo- 
lution won’t automatically 
bring electronic salvation for 
everybody. Something must 
change within the system. 

E AN WHILE, as 
a result of 
Labour’s deal 
announced at 
the Brighton 
conference. British Telecom 
would be released from the 
Government’s ban oh it send- 
ing television signals down 
its telephone lines, BT claims 
that only the provision tf 
entertainment services could 
justify the £15 billion plus 
cost tf bringing optical fibre 
connections to every home. 

The ban was imposed to 
prevent BT adding another 
monopoly to its near-monop- 
oly tf the telephone network. 
As a result cable companies, 
almost all of them American, 
are digging up Britain’s roads 
— though only in carefully- 
chosen areas — to establish 
their own local monopolies in 
which they (unlike BT) can 
deliver simultaneous televi- 
sion and telephone services. 
Britain is now regarded as 
the playpen tf the world for 
cabling. This has already 
resulted in cheaper telephone 
calls for those taking the 
cable option. But the cable 
companies have mostly been 
laying down traditional cop- 
per wires or coaxial cables 
rather than the new high- 
capacity optical-fibre technol- 
ogy. BT or other telephone 
companies would be progres- 
sively released from this ban 
after a Labour victory 
(though not frilly until 2002). 
They would then be allowed 
to lay optical fibre to most 
homes — and have offered to 
connect every school, college, 
library and hospital for free. 

This is important because 
optical fibres — a single hair- 
thin strand of which can 
carry all tf Europe’s tele- 
phone calls simultaneously — 
is what the superhighway Is 
all about Only when a fibre 
grid is built will the frill po- 
tential of the information rev- 
olution be reached. ■ 

If BT had been allowed a 
decade ago to build a nation- 
wide grid of optical fibres 
right into every home (the 
trunk routes are already 
fibred) then there would have 
been no need to dig up foe 
roads. Optical fibres have al- 
most infinite carrying 
capacity and cable companies 
could have simply leased part 
tf their lines from BT. If Brit- 
ain had takgn the lead in 
establishing an optical fibres 
grid (the fibres are a British 
invention) 10 years ago, then 
British companies might 
have led the world in exploit- 
ing all the peripherals. In- 
stead, American co mp a n ies 
are di gging up onr streets and 
offering television and tele- 
phone facilities, while foe 
wain British corporation Is 
excluded. It may make phone 
rails cheaper — but it’s a 
pretty curious industrial 
strategy. 


Truth, as much 
under threat as 
the rainforest 



George Monbiot 

H AD Greenpeace’s ene- 
mies tried to destroy it 
over the last few 
weeks, they could scarcely 
have done a better job than 
Greenpeace did itself. Having 
retracted *4aiw« about the 
Brent Spar’s toxic cargo and 
been criticised for manipula- 
tive tactics by news editors, 
Greenpeace has now been 
charged with mis Informing 
the public by the Advertising 
Standards Authority. Self-pre- 
sentation. Greenpeace’s most 
useful vehicle, has been back- 
firing on all cylinders. 

The ASA was right about 
Greenpeace. Beside a picture 
of human genitalia it had an- 
nounced “Chemicals that we 
dump in foe sea are causing 
willies to «hHnk in size." 
What the group had failed to 
make clear is that it is 
whelks, not humans, who are 
losing their winkles. 

Though the ASA’s accompa- 
nying criticism of Friends tf 
the Earth was less deserving, 
there is no doubt that cam- 
paigning groups, spurred on 
by rim-lining funds and the 
ever-louder tieirtng tf the en- 
vironmental clock, have been 
cutting comers. Their failure 
to tell the whole truth does 
everybody harm. Real con- 
cerns are taken less seriously 
than they should be. Ordi- 
nary people no longer know 
who to believe. 

In the sea tf media distor- 
tion, however, the environ- 
mental pressure groups are 
s till small fish. Advertising 
revenues mean that those on 
the other, industrial, side tf 
the environmental battle 
Unas exert enormous power 
over the media. Most news- 
papers. for example, have 
been far behind the public in 
questioning the increasing 
use of cars and shrinkage tf 
public transport. The farming 
press — which has a strong 
grip on our. agricultural, pol- 
icy — repeatedly fails to dis- 
cuss the damage done by pes- 
ticides. Much of its revenue 
comes from foe agrochemical 
companies. 

The ASA. of course, is sub- 
ject to none of these pres- 
sures. But foe terms tf its 
consideration are limited. A 
few years ago. the London 
Underground was plastered 
with posters promoting foe 
construction of the Cardiff 
Bay barrage. They carried a 
blade and white photo of a 
derelict shed surrounded by 
pock-marked mud (before 
construction) and a colour 
photo of beautlfhl people 
drinking on a veranda over- 
looking a marina (after con- 
struction). The Cardiff Bay 
mudflats, which were, to be 
drowned by foe development. 


are one of Europe’s most im- 
portant sites for estuarine 
wildlife, attracting vast Socks 
tf migrating birds. 

One of the ASA's toughest 
rules is that advertisers 
should not unfairly discredit 
other businesses or their 
products. But It rejected a 
complaint about this ad, on 
the basis that the environ- 
ment Is neither a business 
nor a product 

The ASA’s failure to stop 
the nuclear industry from fill- 
ing newspapers with Irrele- 
vant information about not 
damaging the ozone layer or 
causing add rain, while omit- 
ting to mention radiation, nu- 
clear waste or foe quantities 
of fossil fuel used in mining 
and processing uranium is a 
sign that it considers some 
forms of misinformation 
more acceptable than others. 

More alarming still are the 
signs that those sections of 
the media which do not have 
any reason to discriminate in 
favour tf Industry are taking 
their cue from those that do. 
Daily share movements are a 
minority interest, important 
to the CBI and perhaps 50,000 
managers, merchant cankers 
and serious investors, but tf 
marginal and indirect con- 
cern to foe rest tf us. Envi- 
ronmental quality, on foe 
other hand, intrudes into all 
our lives daily. 

News programmes which 
reflected the concerns of all tf 
us, rather than just the pow- 
erful few, would broadcast en- 
vironmental indices in prefer- 
ence to the FT Index. But foe 
corporate interest and the 
national interest often seem 
to be confused — I have twice 
heard on Radio 4: “The good 
news is that car sales are up." 

For these reasons, and be- 
cause tf the prevailing and 
flawed assumption that what 
the three main political par- 
ties say fairly represents foe 
range tf political opinion, two 
small organisations have 
been set up by envir onmenta l 
and social justice campaign- 
ers. Small World and Con- 
scious Cinema both run an 
alternative news service, cov- 
ering stories the mainstream 
news doesn’t reach. They 
make no bones about their 
bias, but make sure- they get 
their facts right. 

Despite tiny budgets, they 
have been remarkably suc- 
cessful. They produce alterna- 
tive video newsreels, per- 
suade existing news 
programmes to take their 
footage, and try to reset file 
agenda. Both the campaigns 
against the Criminal Justice 
Act and foe actions against 
cars in city centres first 
reached the news through 
their efforts. 

Their success seems to indi- 
cate a g ennlne public hunger 
for the other side of the story. 
It will abate if pressure 
groups go on emulating their 
opponents; they must instead 
demonstrate, in everything 
they do, the higher moral val- 
ues to which they appeal. The 
most precious, and possibly 
the most threatened, tf all 
environmental resources, is 
the truth. 
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Henley Management College is committed to 
developing the potential of women in industry. As part 
of our 50th Anniversary celebrations, in' conjunction 
with Rank Xerox Manufacturing & Supply and other 
corporate clients, we are offering an MBA Bursary with 
the aim of helping women managers arcain senior 
industry positions after a career break. 

The Programme: 

- 3 year, distance learning programme, 
supported by 2-day workshops 

- 3 one-year paid-work placements, initially 
with Rank Xerox Manufacturing & Supply 

- the bursary is worth £10k, plus ear n ings 
from work placements 

The Candidate: 

- returning to work after a career break 
of I — 5 years 

- degree or professional qualification, plus 

4 - 5 years’ managerial or equivalent experience 

- highly motivated, team-player with strong 
communication dulls 

- able co undertake European travel 

Send your cv by 16 October 15)95 to Jacfey Allen, Henley 
Management College. Green lands, Henley-on-Thames. 
Oxfordshire RG9 3AU.Tefc 01491 571454 foe 01491 410989. 
World Wide Web Page URL: hnp://www.benleyrntLac.uW 

Candidates will then be shortlisted far interview. Programme 
commences December 1995. 

Hie Henley MBA is a global programme run in association 
with Brunei University 
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Seeking sounds for the ‘natural orchestra' . . . Doily Collins 

Dolly Collins 


PHOTOGRAPH: PETER BOYCE 


Songs of the spirit 



OLLY Collins, 
who has died aged 
1 62, made some of 
the most impor- 
tant and original 
contributions to the English 
folk revival of the sixties and 
seventies, the era in which 
the rediscovery and reinter- 
pretation of traditional mate- 
rial became, for a brief 
period, one of the most inven- 
tive areas in the British 
music scene. It was a time 
when guitarists like Bert 
Jansch and Davey Graham 
were experimenting with 
elaborate guitar' settings for 
traditional songs, but Dolly 
took a quite different ap- 
proach. 

Trained as a pianist, she 
had studied composition and 
orchestration, and her ar- 
rangements made use of both 
authentic early English in- 
struments and an electric- 


Grady Sutton 


powered reconstruction of a 
medieval hand-pumped flute 
organ, the instrument with 
which she became identified. 
Working with her younger 
sister, the folk singer. Shirley 
Collins, she produced records 
that were both true to the 
original spirit of the songs, 
but were trance-like, original 
or unexpected enough for the 
sisters to acquire something 
of a cult reputation. They 
were even signed to an 
“underground" record label 
(EMI Harvest) and worked 
with such underground he- 
roes as the Incredible String 
Band and Richard Thompson. 

All of which would have 
seemed highly unlikely to 
Dolly when she started her 
musical career. Bom into a 
large family who lived in the 
country near Hastings and ac- 
tively kept alive the Sussex 
songs they sang together at 


Playing stooge 
to WC Fields 


A S EVERYONE knows, 
homosexuality was non- 
existent in the United 
States until the 1960s; that is 
if Hollywood Is anything to go 
by. Nevertheless, in this het- 
erosexual world of masculine 
men and feminine women, 
there was a small group of 
cherished character actors 
who communicated a more 
equivocal sexuality. One of 
these was Grady Sutton, who 
has died aged 87. However, 
compared to prissy Franklin 
Pangbom's furious fussing, 
prudish Edward Everett Hor- 
ton’s frantic double taking, 
and supercilious Eric Blore's 
swishing around, Sutton was 
as inert as a wax dummy. 

He was completely lacking 
in gorm or guile, perplexed by 
even a hint of Wit or sophisti- 
cation. His pudding face fre- 
quently expressed befuddle- 
menr, and a vague sense or 
being taken for a ride, but 
never knowing by wham or 
where to. He was not only 
spineless, he didn't seem to 
have any bones in his plump, 
shapeless body. Buf it was 
Suilon's rather effiminatc 
Southern drawl that rounded 
out the deliciously comic 
persona. 

Grady Sutton was bom in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, but 
was educated in Florida. He 


made his screen debut at the 
age of 18 in the "jazz age" 
romance. The Mad Whirl 
(1925). He then went on to 
play doltish students In a 
number of college comedies 
such as The Sophomore 
(1929), College Humour (1933) 
and Pigskin Parade (1936). In 
Pack Up Your Troubles (1982) 
Laurel and Hardy cause 
havoc at a wedding at which 
Sutton is the frustrated bride- 
groom. In fact. Grady, who 
never married, seldom got the 
girl on screen, losing out to 
more attractive rivals. 

Among the dozens of films 
he appeared in during the 
thirties and forties, mainly in 
bit parts, Sutton is most 
remembered for being the 
Ideal stooge to the bibulous 
and anarchic WC Fields. He 
played Field's anaemic pro- 
spective son-in-law with 
“sissy" names: Cuthbert in 
The Pharmacist, Claude in 
The Man On The Flying Tra- 
peze, Chester in You Can’t 
Cheat An Honest Man and. 
best of alL Oggie Oggilby in 
The Bank Dick. In the latter, 
Sutton Is a timid bank clerk, 
whom Fields, as Egbert 
Souse, tries to persuade to get 
him money to buy 5.000 
shares in the Beefsteak Mine 
at Leapfrog. Nevada. 

"Yes, but I haven't the 


home, she took a more low- 
key approach to her musical 
studies than her sister. While 
Shirley Collins was out on 
song-collecting tours of the 
southern United States or 
touring the British clubs as a 
soloist, Dolly worked at a day 
job while studying composi- 
tion. At one stage she lived, 
and wrote music, in a double- 
decker bus in a Geld, with a 
piano Installed on the lower 
deck. Bat once the sisters 
began collaborating it was 
soon dear that Dally would 
be recognised both for her 
playing and arrangements. 

At first she provided flute 
organ backing on Shirley’s 
recordings, but with Anthems 
In Eden (1969) she was not 
only getting equal billing but 
was providing the arrange- 
ments for a foil “natural or- 
chestra". She couldn’t find the 
sounds she needed In a con- 



Grady Sutton . . - characters 
without gorm or guile 

money. Of course, my bonus 
comes through in four days. 
700 dollars.” ventures Oggie 
innocently. 

“It's Cate. Borrow the 700 
from the bank. You can pay it 
back when your bonus comes 
up. You're not a jobbernowl 
Oggie! You're uot a mooncalf! 
You're not a luddy duddy!" 

“Well. I've never done any- 
thing like that before.' 

“My boy. I already feel we 
own this paltry bank.” 

Grady Sutton was seen 
rarely in feature films from 
the fifties, though he cropped 
up In A Star Is Bom (1954), 
My Fair Lady (1964). and Sup- 
port Your Local Gunfighrer 
(1971) as well as in The Odd 
Couple television series. 
There just seemed no longer 
any place in the cinema for 
lovable jobbernowls like him. 


Ronald B organ 


Grady Sun an, actor, born April 
5. 1908: died Sepiember 17. 1995 


ventional orchestra or a pop. 
group, so turned to foe new' 
young enthusiasts of pre-clas- 
sical instruments like David 
Munrow. Members of his 
Early Music Consort per- 
formed her settings on instru- 
ments like viols, crumhoms, 
rebecs and sackbutts, and 
once again foe backing may 
have sounded unfamiliar, but 
it perfectly suited foe songs. A 
Radio l programme devoted to 
foe Anthems, and encourage- 
ment from John Peel ensured 
that her music was heard far 
beyond the folk circuit. 

Later work included the 
bleaker, and at times chilling 
Love, Death And The Lady 
(again with Shirley Collins) 
in 1969, and her collaboration 
with the former Young Tradi- 
tion singer Peter Bellamy on 
his ambitious “folk opera” 
The Transorts in 1977. She 
was also in demand as a ses- 


Romulo Escobar 


slon player, and her flute 
organ appeared on albums by 
Matthews Southern Comfort, 
foe Incredible String Band 
and the Albion Country Band. 

She was less known as a 
classical composer, but out- 
side the folk field her work 
included a full secular Mass, 
co-written with foe novelist 
and poet Maureen Duffy, a 
flute and piano sonata, and a 
children's opera. 

At the time of her death she 
was still living on the south 
coast and had just finished a 
first world war song cycle and 
a new arrangement of the 
Beggars' Opera. Her best- 
known work has recently 
been re-released on CD. 


Robin Densdow 


Dorothy Ann Collins, folk musi- 
cian and composer, bom March 
0, 1033; died September 22. 1995 


Benjamin Mazar 


The man who mo/ed 
the holy mountain 


B enjamin Mazar. 
who has died aged 89, 
was the archaeologist 
who excavated Jeru- 
salem’s Temple Mount and 
spent bis life pursuing the 
link between archaeology and 
biblical scholarship. 

He was born Binyamin 
Maiater in Ciechanowiec in 
Poland, when the country was 
still part of the Russian Em- 
pire, and continued to use the 
form Maisler into the fifties. 
He received his higher educa- 
tion in Germany at the uni- 
versities of Berlin and Gies- 
sen, where his studies 
included Semitic languages. 
On completing his studies he 
emigrated to British Mandate 
Palestine, and it was there 
that he became involved with 
the Jewish Palestine Explora- 
tion Society. 

' His first field work was con- 
ducted in 1931 when he and a 
colleague cleared a burial 
cave at Ramat Rahel dating 
from the Herodian (early 
Roman) period, and his next 
excavation at Beth-Sheartm 
(Sheikh Abreiq) uncovered 
remains of the same period, 
catacomb-like burial caves 
with inscriptions. 

Soon after the war he 
turned his attention to foe 
site of Tell Qasile near the 
coast north of Tel Aviv. Here 
from 1948 to 1950 he found 
Philistine remains of the 12th 
and 11th centuries BO, and 
among foe finds of the 8th- 
century an Intriguing in- 
scribed potsherd mentioning 
Gold of Ophir." adding a 
new element to foe discussion 
of the location of Ophir — a 
place referred to In the Old 
Testament. 

He also made soundings at 
the oasis site of En Gedi on 
the west side of the Dead Sea, 
and renewed this work in the 
early sixties with a full scale 
excavation, uncovering 
remains dating from the 7th 
century BC to foe Byzantine 
period. 

His best known excavations 
were those at Jerusalem from 
1968 to 1978. These mainly in- 
vestigated the areas along foe 
outside of the south and west 
walls of the Haram ash-Sha- 
rif, the great platform on 
which stands foe Dome of the 
Rock, formerly the site of Sol- 
omon’s Temple. His discover- 


Zone of the end game 


R OMULO Escobar, 
who has died aged 68. 
was Panama's chief 
negotiator for the 
1977 Canal Treaties, under 
which the Uniied States 
agreed to hand over control of 
the waterway by the year 
2000. It was the crowning 
achievement of the de facto 
government of General Omar 
Torrijos (1968-81), who de- 
scribed the US-controlled Ca- 
nal ^one which split the 
'country in two as "a stake in 
our heart.” 

Born into a poor, black fam- 
ily in Panama City — at a 
time when dark skin was 
even more of an obstacle to 
progress than today — Esco- 
bar became a student leader, 
a criminal lawyer, rector of 
the University of Panama and 
eventually a senior political 
adviser to successive, mili- 
tary-led governments. A com- 
munist in his youth, he be- 
friended the young Ernesto 
(later Che) Guevara when foe 
latter passed briefly through 
Panama in 1953. Che left be- 
hind a suitcase of books and 
clothes which many years 
later, after Che’s death In Bo- 
livia, Escobar delivered to Fi- 
del Castro in Cuba. 

When the military seized 
power in the October 1968 
coup, Escobar did not find im- 
mediate favour. In fact one of 
the new regime's earliest acts 
was to jail the communist 


(Paztido del Pueblo) leader- 
ship. But Torrijos incorporat- 
ed the left into his govern- 
ment after an attempted 
counter-coup a few months 
later, and he soon came to 
rely heavily on foe analytical 
and conciliatory skills of the 
former student leader. 

Escobar was a man who 
saw politics as a chess game, 
and who realised the need to 
give way on occasions, as well 
as to make demands. His pop- 
ularity with his adversaries 
on the US negotiating team 
for the canal treaties resulted 
in a lifelong friendship with 
at least one of them: and 
when jailed after the 1989 US 
invasion Army commander 
General Mark Cisneros vis- 
ited him in his cell to check 
on his wellbeing. 

But despite his abilities as a 
diplomat he was also a noted 
polemicist and orator, never 
afraid to make bis views 
known, and there were mo- 
ments during the run-up to 
US congressional ratification 
of the treaties when President 
Jimmy Carter's slender ma- 
jority in favour was threat- 
ened by Escobar's pro-Pana- 
manian interpretation. 

After the death of Torrijos 
in a plane crash in 1981, Ma- 
nuel Noriega emerged as the 
new military strongman, and 
although Escobar did not care 
for him he continued to act as 
an adviser and held foe post 


of president of the Democratic 
Revolutionary Party (PRD), 
the civilian front for the De- 
fence Forces. “I owe It to 
Omar,” he told his friends. 

As foe US sought to build a 
hemisphere-wide front in 
favour of action against Nor- 
iega in foe late 1980s, Escobar 
was despatched to make fiery 
"third-warldiat" speeches 
against US imperialism to foe 
Organisation of American 
States (OAS). When the inva- 
sion took place,, in December 
1989, a mob burned down his 
house In the exclusive El 
Valle district of Panama City, 
and Escobar himself was in 
hiding for a couple of days be- 
fore allowing himself to be 
taken prisoner. The return to 
power of the PRD in last 
year's elections saw him re in- 
corporated into government 
as a foreign ministry adviser. 

He remained iprond of his 
achievements as one oT foe 
principal architects of the ca- 
nal treaties, thongh still scep- 
tical of US intentions. If US 
troops left as premised In the 
year 20 00. he noted, it would 
be “the first time since the 
Spanish conquest that Pana- 
ma will be fre^ of foreign 
occupation.” 


ies revolutions ;d the view of 
this area in Niff Testament 
times, and revealed the 
remains of a l monumental 
stone stairway pown to the 
valley. This wo-k was well 
summarised in I bis general 
book on Jerusalem, The 
Mountain Of The Lord (1975). 

Against this background of 
work in the Cel! he joined the 
staff of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem ii 1943 as a lec- 
turer in archgeology. When 
the old univerdty campus on 
Mount Scopus had to be va- 
cated after the 1947-48 war, he 
was the main driving force in 
the refoundingof the univer- 
sity at Givat Run in western 
Jerusalem. 

He was math both Rector 
and President jf fife. Hebrew 
University in B52, posts that 
he held until 1961. Though 
much of his energy was taken 
up during thee years with 
the establishmmt of the uni- 
versity, he sered as Profes- 
sor of Biblical Hstory and Ar- 
chaeology from 1952 until his 
retirement in 19^. 

In his acadenic work his 
early philologcal training 


combined wltlxperience in 
the field are fleeted by a 
willingness ancbility to con- 
sider all evidefc both from 
field archaeoty and the 
written source* He always 
kept fully abrst of field 
work, and in thesars before 
the war his frieoy relations 
with foreign siolars — 
among them sue respected 
figures as Father ighes Vin- 
cent, William Fwell Al- 
bright, Albrecht Aand Mar- 
tin Nath — kept m in the 
forefront of Biblicatudies in 
their relation to ar neology. 

The re-publicatiorecently 
of two selections oMazar's 
articles. The Biblics Period, 
Historical Essays (16), and 
Biblical Israel, Ste And 
People (1992). has ghi read- 
ers a very useful colldon of 
material and confimiion of 
the value of his contiiution 
to the understandings foe 
ancient Biblical world. 


Terence Hitched 


Benjamin Mazar. archaecgist 
born June 28. 1906: tied 
Sepiember 16. 1995 


Ml 


Benjamin Mazar . .(excavated Jerusalem’s Temple Mount 


Phil Gumson 


Romuib Escobar! Betancourt, 
politician, bam September 5, 
1927: died September 28, 1995 


Another Day 


October 5. 1917: Six sufc 
air raids have wrec 
nerves of Londoners, 
result of a good deal 
creditable panic even 
the well-to-do and th\ edu- 
cated. The first two n 
felt myself under the s 
foolish fear. My feet we 
and my heart pattered i 
test against physical _ 

But the fear wore off, an 
Monday night’s raid. \e 
nearest to us. I had recove 
self-possession and red 
through the noise of the ba 
rage with the help of an add 
tional cigarette . . . 

I am perpetually asking my, 
self how the war is affecting 
foe mind of the Englishman? 
The sustained horror of it is 
depressing. Friends lose hus- 
bands and sons: promising 
men. on whose career one had 
counted, are swept away. One 
realises that an Indescribable 
torrent of misery and bestial- 
ity has overwhe mlm ed mil- 
lions of men on the battle- 
fields and desolated cities and 
countrysides in the occupied 
districts. This war seems a 
universal bankruptcy of 
human intelligence and good- 
will The Diary of Beatrice 
Webb, ool 3 (Virago, 1984 ) 


Birthdays 


Peter Ackroyd, writer. 48: 
John Bridge man. director- 
general Office of Fair Trad- 
ing. 51; Prof Sir Malcolm 
Brown, geologist. 70: Diane 
Cilento. actress. 62: Steph- 
anie Cole, actress. 54; Laura 


Davies, golfer, 32; Bob Gel; 
dof, rock singer and cam- 
paigner, 41; Vaclav Havel, 
playwright, novelist. Presi- 
dent of the Czech Republic. 
59; Glynis Johns, actress. 72; 
Robert Kee, author and 
broadcaster, 76; Barbara Kel- 
ly, actress* and broadcaster, 
71; Herbert Kretzmer, lyri- 
cist. 70; Kate Losinka, trade 
unionist, 71; Bruce Mill an, 
former EC commissioner, 68: 
Norman Shrapnell, political 
commentator, 83; Adrian 
Sindall, High Commissioner 
to Brunei 58; Tim Smith, 
Conservative MP, 48; Raisa 
Struchkova, ballerina, 70. 

Death Notices 

AUSTW, Desmond Harold Fryer died aud- 
Jtenly on the 27th ol September aged 69. 
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^ 
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SX, at . 3-OOpm. Family Itowera 
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'Sf 5 - W«ton BoahBaltrv. Don- 
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Jackdaw 



Skin to skin 

LATER THAT night, I take 
the train into the heart of Ber- 
lin to see a film, and 1 make 
friends with a group of New- 
Yorkers and Germans. They 
all have very short hair, and 
the one with no hair at all 
turns out to be from the ex- 
East. We discuss the great 
skins of our Ume, from Maya- 
kovsky to Kojak. 

And we talk about foe 
irony of how the last US and 
Soviet soldiers here in Berlin 
are also skin jobs, and how 
the Jews. Commies, gypsies 
et al in the German concen- 
trat ion camps were forced 
into being shine-heads. too. 
We discuss Act-Uppers, and 


how their uniform of super- 
short hair, white T-shirt, 
jeans rolled at the ankles, and 
Doc Marten boots is exactly 
the outfit of German Neo- 
Nazis (without the suspend- 
ers) and, coincidentally, ex- 
actly what I'm wearing — 
though I see my style as more 
of an allusion to ’50s greaser 
culture. 

The next day ... I head 
back into the city, to a Green- 
wich Village-like place called 
Kreutzberg with an area 
that's the spitting image of 
the East Village: all health- 
food joints, anarcho- hippy 
retreads with attitude, and 
young Turks all-over 
the streets like Puerto Ricans, 
kissing each other twice oh 
the cheek, honking their 
horns, and slowly cruising 
the ma in avenue. I sit at an- 
other cafe and drink a beer to 
cut the coffee jitters. When a 
pretty young hippy chick 
walks by, I give her a friendly 
smile. She screws up her face 
in disgust, and throws a 
crumpled gum wrapper at 
me. I figure she must be from 
NYC . . . 

The following day. I head 
into East Berlin, skinhead 


stomping grounds. I wonder 
all over again what they'll do 
seeing me dressed like them 
(minus the suspenders and 
swastika tattoos). Either 
they’ll think Tm on impostor 
and kick my ass. I’ll get all 
worked up over my 6 million 
and kick their ass, or we'll go 
get a beer and swap notes 

about the latest in shaving 
machines. (If Isaac Babel 
could run with the Cossacks. 
I can at least shoot the shit 
with some skin jobs from an 
ex-Communist country.) I get 
out at the Alexanderplatz 
subway station . , . I've 
walked for hours, covered 
miles, consumed numerous 
coffees and beers, and not a 
single glimpse ofa real Ger- 
man skinhead . . . I return 
from Berlin disappointed. A 
ftill week in Germany at a 
time when right-wing vio- 
lence is sp lashing blood onto 
headlines everywhere in the 
world, and my own skin 
head, the symbol of foe whole 
horror show, provokes noth- 
ing more than a gum wrap- 
per. My experience of Berlin 
is way too calm and decent 
especially compared with 
NYC and this late-night A- 


train I’m riding. Looking out 
at the lights of Brooklyn, I see 
my reflection in the window, 
and realize that I’m in bad 
need ofa shave. 

Sun Hollander gas his head 
together in Berlin for Word, an 
electronic zine on the Internet 
at http;// www.word.com 

Tough on crime 

• A criminal is typically one 
who; 

a) has a peculiarly shaped 
head. 

b) exhibits a most degenerate 
kind of behaviour. 

c) is an intelligent well-edu- 
cated peron. 

d) looks like other people. 

• There would be no crime if 
there were no: 

a) weapons. 

b) criminals. 

c) stupid laws. 

d) private property. 

• Of the following, the best 
method to use in shooting a 
revolver is to keep: 

a) both eyes closed. 

b) both eyes open. 

c) the right eye open. 

d) the left eye open. 

• Law enforcement officials 


receive badges with numbers 
on them so that: 

a) their personalities may be 
submerged. 

b) they may be more easily 
identified. 

c) they may be spied upon. 

d) their movements may be 
kept under constant control. 
Questions taken from entrance 
exams for the New York City 
police Jbrce. as revealed by Spy 
magazine. 

Snorin’ Norman 

DIANA SOREN, the movie 
starlet [the narrator] picks up 
at a New Year’s Eve Party on 
the last night of the 1960s, is 
the sort of woman who quotes 
James Baldwin on race as an 
opening conversational gam- 
bit From the moment they 
meet, Diana and foe narrator 
are obviously made for each 
other. So the narrator follows 
her to rural Santiago, where 
she finishes filming a movie, 
and, he tries to write anew 
book. But they never seem to 
stop talking. Once the “fruit- 
flavoured vag ina) cr eam ” 
has been exhausted (along 
with some pretty silly sex 
chat), the lovers lie m bed 


discussing Norm; n Mailer 
and Socialist Rea ism. And 
foe narrator is often so busy 
composing high-fbwn allu- 
sions (at one poin the narra- 
tor plays “Prumet leus’s 
brother Epimethi s“ to Di- 
ana’s Tina Turnem that foe 
reader never cate es many 
telling glimpses o who these 
people really are, r how they 
fed. It's not until ] iana 
places a signed pb itograph of 
her former lover. < lint 
Eastwood, beside le pillow 



that the narrator stops blath- 
ering long enough to figure. 
Hey. something may be going 
wrong here. As a result of so 
much inexpression an d bad 
faith, it's hard to feel moved 
when foe affair ends, or when 
Diana loses foe baby which 
w as eit herfathered by the 
narrator, or by a Black Pan- 
ther in Los Angeles . (After 
all. these are people who dis- 
cuss Norman Mailer in bed.) 
Scott Bradfie Id. reviewing Di- 
ana: The Goddess Who Hunts 
Alone (Bloomsbury), the latest 
novel by the Latin American 
writer Carlos Fuentes. in the 
Times Literary Supplement. 

Drop in 

WILL someone through your 
(rages please explain why it is 
that foe roofs of your homes: 
especially those having ce- 
ment tiles appear to be cov- 
ered with bird droppings and 

°foer unsightly, possibly un- 
healthy matter. 

Whenever I travel as a visi- 
tor in this beautiful and inter- 
esting country I am dismayed 
by the extent to which this 
aspect of the residential prop- 
erty has so obviously been ne- 


glected . .Are [the owners 
and local sithorities] un- 
aware of frir responsibility 
towards thgeneral tone and 
beauty of t>ir neighbour- 
hood, or blld to how much 
this detractupon foe value 
of theirs antnurmind ing 
property. Afe this o gling 

is not only cufined to foe 
poorer estate, one also finds 
well -appoint! homes; where 
apart from fosame visually 
disgusting ste? or the roof 
area one migfreckon them 
to be attracti v Coiild [this 
contaminatioibe a contrib- 
utory cause to >e increase in 
the incidence oysthma? 

How safe is it? hw danger- 
ous can it be? Wat, if any- 
thing, can be doit about it? 
From a letter to to Doncaster 
Free Press writU by CA At- 
kinson of Johannburg. 
Thanks to PMcGtre, 

Jackdaw wants yo- jewels. E- 
mailjackdaw&gutdian- 
.co.uk.; fax 01 71-83*530: Jack- 
daw. The Guardiarus 
Farringdon Road, lndon 
EC1R3ER. 


Dan Glaister 
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Yorkshire cuts basic rate 
'with £20m loyalty award 

I I __ I an already deep recession, the move was designed to pur- 

HillTlP I ijCJ [j O There is no risk of a rapid suade customers that borrow- 

I I V/l I I v/ I V/ Li I I w resurgence in house prices or lug and saving with a build- 

transactions. Indeed, without ing society which did not plan 
I _ government building on the to become a bank could be 

\ A/Cl f M 111 I I Ijf achievements of lenders in profitable, without big con- 

V V wl I I I Vy Lw L4 L/ recent years there is a signifi- version bonuses. 

I, Mnt Heir Hiit or ri iri h ? in tVio Vftrbchiro r-hrrf PYPmtiw* 


IMF appeal 
turned down 


TirasaHuntw 


T HE high street mort- 
gage war hotted up 
yesterday with a lead- 
ing building society 
slashing its basic rate as the 
Council of Mortgage Lenders 
warned that the housing mar- 
ket had already plunged into 
the second leg of recession. 

The Yorkshire Building 
Society is handing £20 million 
back to its members by cut- 
ting its basic rate to a new 
low of 7.85 per cent — from 
the common 7.99 per cent. 

And the CML yesterday ap- 
pealed to the Chancellor to 
abolish stamp duty and give 
additional help to first-time 
buyers in the Budget, as it 
warned that the crisis in the 
housing market would deteri- 
orate without decisive gov- 
ernment action, 

CML director-general 
Adrian Coles said: “Transac- 
tions are likely to be down by 


NOT1CI 


around- 7.5 per cent this year, 
house prices are foiling, mort- 
gage lending is lower than at 
any time in the past decade, 
and possessions are again in- 
creasing. What Is clear from 
.all the indicators is that the 
market did recover between 
1992 and 1994. The number of 
transactions was up by 12 per 
cent, house prices had 
stopped falling, mortgage 
lending rose to a three-year 
high and the number of pos- 
sessions was at its lowest 
level for four years. What is 
equally clear is that the 
recovery ended in 1995.” 

The CML also accused the 
Government of deliberately 
depriving the housing market 

B share in the general 
c recovery. Mr Coles 
Lenders are mystified 
hy the Government 
n steps that have the 
not only preventing 
sing market sharing 
>in me general economic 
'recovery, but of intensifying 


an already deep recession. 
There is no risk of a rapid 
resurgence in house prices or 
transactions. Indeed, without 
government building on the 
achievements of lenders in 
recent years there is a signifi- 
cant risk that activity in the 
housing market will decline , 
further.” 

The Yorkshire’s additional 
rate-cut could trigger a fur- 
ther round of rate tr immin g. 
It signals the first major move 
by a building society to ward 
off a takeover, by redistribut- 
ing part of its £367 million 
reserves to all its customers 
via improved mortgage and 
savings rates. Yorkshire’s 
profits (£79 million last year) 
could frill by a quarter next 
year as a result 

Other societies which are 
committed to remaining as 
building societies are also de- 
vising schemes to reward 
loyal customers, but none an- 
ticipates offering an across- 
the-board mortgage cut to all 
borrowers. 

The new loan rate will save 
an average £50.000 Yorkshire 
borrower £70 a year. Savers 
get a guarantee of a new mini- 
mum 2.75 per cent interest — 
irrespective of the size of bal- 
ance. 

The society stressed that 


the move was designed to pur- 
sue de customers that borrow- 
ing and saving with a build- 
ing society which did not plan 
to become a bonk could be 
profitable, without big con- 
version bonuses. 

Yorkshire chief executive - 
Derek Roberts said: <r We have 
scrutinised various schemes 
. . . but we believe that build- 
ing society customers want | 
straightforward rates of inter- j 
est... not the promise of a pot ; 
of gold at the end of some 
vague loyalty rainbow." 

But according to the CML 
only further misery is in the 
pipeline for homebuyers 
without government inter- 
vention. It would encourage 
tiie Government to increase 
mortgage-interest tax relief to 
20 per cent, and re-examine 
the withdrawal of Income 
support to homeowners. How- 
ever. it sees abolition of 
stamp duty as most effective. 

Mr Coles argues: “Well over 
half of all house purchasers 
in the areas worst affected by 
negative equity, London and 
South-east England, have to 
pay stamp duty. The abolition 
of this tax will ease the diffi- 
culties faced by those with 
negative equity who wish to 
move and also cut the costs of 
first-time buyers." 


Mark Tran in Washington 
and Richard Thomas 


T HE International Mon- 
etary Fund yesterday 
made a fresh appeal for 
a bigger war -chest to 
guard against Mexican -style 
currency crises, but received 
short shrift from rich mem- 
ber nations and financiers. 

On the first day of the IMF's 
annual meeting with the 
World' Bank in Washington, 
the managing director, Mi- 
chel Camdessus, called for a 
doubling of the 3220 billion 
(£140 billion) quota commit- 
ments to give the fund more 
beef to tackle foreign ex- 
change market volatility. “We 
must be ready to face it” 

But Charles Dallara, head 
of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Finance, was unim- 
pressed by the IMF's claim. 
“They should provide modest 
financing and assist in the 
formulation of strong reform 
programmes,” he said. 

Mr Camdessus’ plea coin- 
cided with the publication of 
the IMPs World Economic 
Outlook. The report admits 
the liberalisation of financial 
markets has brought unavoid- 
able turbulence in its wake, 
but argues that prudent do- 
mestic economic policies can 
fond off potentially damaging 
speculation. “Policymakers 
need to address the policy 
problems and weak funda- 
mentals that are often at the 
root of market turmoil and 






(ISLE OF MAN) LIMITED, 

Halifax Intemalio/isd (Isle of Man) Limited, announces revised interest 
rates from 6tl» O/tober 1995. 

f 

1 ANNUAL. INTEREST MONTHLY INTEREST 

balance gross ra. gross pa. 

7 % % 

HALIFAX INTERNATIONAL MANX PREMIUM 
£IOO,OOjD+ 6.75 6-55 

£50,000+ 6.50 6-31 

£25,0^0+ 6.30 6-13 

£lO.QDO+ 6-00 5-84 


HALIFAX INTERNATIONAL MANX GOLD 


£100,000+ 

6-40 { 

6-22 

£50i>00+ 

6-05 

5.89 

£25000+ 

5-90 

5.75 

£1C«000+ 

5.65 

5-51 

£11000+ 

5.15 

5ih 

£ 500 + 

4.25 

4.17 

/ £10+ 

4.00 

3.93 


I w less Uun £10,000 in your Halifax International Manx Premium 
will cam interest at the equivalent Halifax Inicnutiouiil Manx Gold 
1 liave less than £10 m your Halifax International Manx Premium or 
tcmauonal Manx Gold account we will only pay intermix at 1.00% 
Grnw means we will not take any tax t»lT tlu: iiUerdA we pm-. The 
Itowtt abow? are only available to rmlcm* of flw We erf Man. 

r tails can be obtained by calliilg Halifax International 
m) Limited on 01624 612S23 (from within the L7K) or 
2323 (from outside the UK). 
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P&G accuses 
Bankers 
Trust of 
rip-off 

Mark Tran in Washington 

D ECEIT in the derivatives , 
depart m ent of Bankers 1 
Trust was so “pervasive and 1 
institutionalised” that em- . 
ployees at America's seventh 1 
largest bank used the aero- ! 
nym EOF — short for rip-off 
factor — to describe one 
method of fleecing clients. 

This accusation, by Procter 
& Gamble, is the latest In the 
consumer giant's legal battle 
against the hank in a dispute 
over derivatives trading. 

P&G has based its clai m s on 
6,500 taped phone calls be- 
tween Bankers Trust traders 
and salesmen and 300,000 
pages of documents garnered 
during the discovery phase of 
the court case. 

In a videotaped training 
session for new employees an 
instructor said about a hypo- 
thetical deal; “What Bankers 
Trust can do ... is get in the 
middle and rip them off — 
take a little money.” 

A salesman, Kevin Hudson, 
who sold P&G a money-losing 
derivative, boasted of the 
risks he persuaded the com- 
pany to take: “It’s like Rus- 
sian roulette, and 1 keep put- 
ting another bullet in the 
revolver every time." 

P&G contends that it lost 
SI3SLS million in 2994 because 
Bankers Trust fouled to dis- 
close the Ugh level of risk 
associated with derivatives. 

The hank said that some 
conversations between its em- 
ployees were “irresponsible 
and regrettable.” 

But it maintained that P&G 
knew the fall implications of 
its derivatives positions. 

US District Judge John Fei- 
kms. who is presiding ova: 
the case, also granted P&G’s 
request to add civil racketeer- 
ing charges to its lawsuit. 


thereby jeopardise the great 
benefits from capital market 
liberalisation and integra 
tion." the IMF warns. But the 
Economic Outlook also 
restates the case for co-ordin- 
ated and timely Intervention 
in currency markets — citing 
successful support operations 
for the dollar this year. 

Despite the IMF’s anxiety 
over the destabilising effects 
of market sentiment, the 
report paints an upbeat pic- 
ture of prospects for the world 
economy. Strong growth and 
the lowest inflation since the 
1960s is pencilled in for the 
rest of this year and 1996. The 
projected rate of expansion in 
world output is unchanged at 
3.7 per cent in 1995 and 4.1 per 
cent in 1996. 

While IMF staff have 
revised down the projected 
growth for the G7 industrial 
countries by 0.6 percentage 
points' to 2.4 per cent in 1995, 
and 2.3 per cent in 1996 (down 
from 2.6), the forecasts for 
many developing and some 
transition countries in the 
former Soviet Onion axe now 
stronger than in May’s World 
Economic Outlook. 

For Germany and France, 
economic activity is expected 
to remain relatively strong. 
The most serious economic 
deterioration has taken place 
in Japan, where IMF staff 
have revised down the near- 
term growth projections sub- 
stantially — 0.5 per cent (from 
1.8) in 1995 and 2JZ per cent 
(from 3.4) for 1996. 


Book discount 
deal sought 


USA BUCKINGHAM 
sees publishers 
move to ease the 
plight of small shops 

L eading publishers 
are understood to be 
trying to thrash out a 
new system of discounts to 
help independent booksell- 
ers stave off potentially 
fatal price competition 
after the collapse of the Net 
Book Agreement 
Sources in the booksell- 
ing trade said yesterday 
that publishers are at- 
tempting to shore up the in- 
dependent sector which 
faces a massacre because of 
the deep discounts on best- 
selling titles offered by 
supermarkets and wider 
price promotions by large 
book chains such as WH 
Smith and Dillons. 

Small independent book- 
stores are now given a dis- 
count of about 35 per cent. 
That compares with about 
60 per cent on the best sell- 
ers supplied to super- 
markets such as Asda and 
up to 80 per cent for major 
buyers like bookclubs. 

It is thought that the dis- 
counts to independents 
have increased recently to 
about 40 per cent both di- 
rectly from publishers and 
from large wholesalers. 

But industry sources say 
publishers are trying to im- 
prove their offer to inde- 
pendents because, while a 


small bookshop will not 
bulk order a limited range 
of titles as the super- 
markets do, it will order a 
few copies of hundreds of 
different titles. Extra dis- 
counts of 12 to 15 per cent 
are being talked of. 

‘’They are attempting to 
re-arrange the discount 
schedules to try to ensure 
the small independent 
bookseller is not wiped 
out,” said one source. “It is 
a question of balancing 
large quantities of a limited 
range of titles against small 
numbers of a very much 
wider list.” 

Although individual pub- 
lishers were reluctant to 
comment on the initiative, 
Reed Books, the first pub- 
lisher to leave the Net Book 
Agreement and one of the 
country's largest consumer 
book companies, said yes- 
terday : “We are supporting 
retailers through the tran- 
sition with advice and im- 
proved rates.” 

Hodder Headline, which 
quit the NBA late last year, 
has also been offering 
larger discounts to inde- 
pendents in return for big- 
ger orders. 

Independents earn about 
10 per cent of their income 
— and a more important 
slice of their cashflow — 
from the bestseller lists. 
Many fear that they will be 
squeezed on price by com- 
petitors and the “sale or 
return” terms they cur- 
rently enjoy from publish- 
ers will end in a more hos- 
tile financial climate. 


Edited by 
Mark Mifner 

I T IS hardly an earth-shat- 
tering surprise that the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund 
has downgraded its growth 
forecast for Britain this year. 
After all, most -City analysts 
have been putting their 1995 
predictions through the 
shredder for some months. 

What is interesting is that 
the IMF believes the down- 
turn is merely a pause, a 
phase in the stock cycle, 
which will unwind next year. 
As for as the chaps in Wash- 
ington are concerned, there is 
absolutely no economic case 
for the Chancellor pumping 
up demand in the Budget. 

The key word here, of 
course, is economic. The 
plain facts are that the Gov- 
ernment stumbled upon a 
much more favourable mix of 
policy in the debacle that fol- 
lowed Black Wednesday, with 
a loosening of monetary pol- 
icy offset by a for more strin- 
gent fiscal stance. 

But. as the size of the 
monthly trade deficit shows, 
this is still unfinished busi- 
ness. If the UK is in the red hy 
more than £1 billion a month 
at a time when the consumer 
is said to be in deep hiberna- 
tion, the impact of a giveaway 
Budget on imports can all too 
easily be imagined. 

hi addition, the damage to 
the public fmwriw»g caused by 
the recession and Mr Major's 
spending splurge before the 
1992 election has not yet been 
fully rectified. The Treasury 
has the aim of balancing the 
budget over the economic 
circle, but unless the cu rr en t 
cycle is going to be the long- 
est in living memory the por- 
tents are not good. We are al- 
ready in the fourth year of 
recovery and the cumulative 
PSBR since the end of the 
Lawson boom is approaching 
£150 billion. 

The economics of the cur- 
rent situation are thus clear. 
Monetary policy is still too 
tight, with real interest rates 
in excess of 3 per cent That 
means that at best fiscal pol- 
icy should not be relaxed. In- 
deed, there are arguments in 
favour of it being tightened, 
not least in the corporate sec- 
tor. 

Senior officials at both the 
Bank of England and the 
Treasury agree with the IMF 
that' Mr Clarke should not 
surrender to the demands of 
jittery backbenchers for pre- 
election bribes. But whereas 
economics would suggest that 
a neutral Budget would allow 
both short and long rates to 
foil, sudd a trade-off probably 
looks less alluring from the 
Palace of Westminster. 


Society bonus 

Y orkshire Building 

Society may not be one 
of Britain’s biggest but 
zt has a reputation as one of 
the best run. Indeed, for some i 


time it has been seen, as one 
of the industry's likeliest 
takeover targets. 

Savers and borrowers at 
the Yorkshire, however, look 
set to pick up the sort of wind- 
foil that come, or is com- 
ing, the way of members of 
other societies which have 
opted for mergers or been 
taken over. But rather ear- 
lier, and in a different form, 
than they might have 
expected. 

For the Yorkshire has de- 
cided It Is not going to wait to 
be picked off by a predator or 
turn itself into a bank. In- 
stead. it is going to present its 
mutual status as a virtue to 
be stoutly -defended. 

In backing that argument 
with hard cash — cheaper 
home loans for new borrow- 
ers (which might add a tad to 
market share) as well as those 
who have already taken out 
mortgages with the society, 
plus a wibiiTTiiim savings rate 
on even the smallest account 
— Yorkshire Is hardly throw- 
ing caution to the winds. 

The cost of the scheme 
amounts to about £20 million 
a year — roughly a quarter of 
Yorkshire’s profits. 

Indeed, a quoted company 
which paid out an equivalent 
percentage of its earnings in 
dividends would be regarded 
as pretty conservative. 

The manner in which York- 
shire has chosen to reward its 
members, eschewing loyalty 
bonuses and the like, .is inter- 
esting too and one which, ar- 
guably, reflects building soci- 
eties traditional mores. 

Two questions immediately 
spring to mind, however. The 
first is whether the Yorkshire 
move is aimed at getting its 
retaliation in first by pre- 
empting a potential predator. 

The second is whether any 
retaliation is on a sufficient 
scale to deflect temptation. 

Given the size of the York- 
shire's reserves, the answer 
is, probably, no. Still, York- 
shire might have plenty of 
friends on whom to count 


Telecoms refund 

T HE European Commis- 
sion's decision that Italy 
was out of line in charg- 
ing the Onmitel-Pronto mo- 
bile telephone company £300 
million for an operating 
licence while giving the state 
owned rival Telecom Italia a 
free run, will be met with 
mixed feelings at troubled 
electronics giant Olivetti. 

The upshot could be that 
rather than force Telecom Ba- 
lia to forte out a similar sum 
in order to create a level play- 
ing field, the Italian govern- 
ment will give Omnitel- 
Pronto, where Olivetti Is the 
leading shareholder, its 
money back. 

One might that would 
please Olivetti, currently in 
the throes of a restructuring 
programme which includes a 
chunky cash call on 
shareholders. 

But it could also open the 
way to unsuccessful bidders 
for the mobile phone licence 
won by Omnitel-Pronto to de- 
mand a re-run, on the 
grounds that the EC's deci- 
sion effectively amounts to a 
change in the rules. 

As its stake in Omnintel- 
Pronto is the jewel in the Oli- 
vetti crown, such a move 
would be less than welcome. 


Eurotunnel claims half 
short-hop freight traffic 


in — creased from 36,517 to 38a 36. 

But the number of cars de- 

City Editor dined sharply from 148,861 to 

1(5,914 because of the sea- 

E UROTUNNEL has man- sonal fall In holiday traffic. 

aged to come up with Overall, Eurotunnel still 
some rare positive news retains around 35 per cent of 
about its commercial perfor- Dover-Calais traffic, 
mance as it announced that It Despite the growth in 
has captured almost 50 per freight business, the market 
cent of the Dover-Calais yesterday remained unim- 
freight market according to pressed as it awaited this Fri- 
latest traffic figures released day’s interim results for the 
yesterday by the cash- half-year to June 30. 
strapped tunnel operator. Eurotunnel, which last 

However, one of the com pa- month agreed an 1 8-man th to- 
ny's biggest Investors still con- terest payment freeze with its 
tinued to vote with its feet and consortium of 220 banks, is 
sell more shares. Capital expected to announce a pre- 
Group has now trimmed its tax loss of £300-350 million, 
holding from 7.11 per cent to Analysts described the traf- 
6.38 per cent, the SBF French fic figures as disappointing, 
stock markets association said pointing out that Eurotunnel 
yesterday. Shares in Euro- may have difficulty in carry- 
tunnel. which have bounced tog a million cars over the 
back from a year’s low of 75p. fall year. This summer the 
yesterday eased 2p to 95p. market had been expecting 
The number of lorries using Eurotunnel to see car traffic 
Eurotunnel services has to- pass the 13 million mark. 

tourist rates — bank sells 

Australia 2-00 Germany 2-2000 Matts 0-5450 South Africa 5.60 

Austria 15.42 Greece 363 00 Netherlands 24700 Spain 100.25 

Belgium 45.28 Hong Keng 12110 New Zealand 134 Sweden 10.82 

Canada 2 0450 India 5346 Norway 9.70 Switzerland 1.77 

Cyprus 0.6S75 Ireland 0.9525 Portugal 232.00 Turkey 74.950 

Denmark 8. 59 Israel 4.76 Saudi Arabia 5.89 USA 1.5426 

France 7.58 Italy 2JS0S Singapore 221 

SuppitwS by Hjtnea Bank f axctmMg Mun rupee and tsrami wiaftefl. 
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12 FINANCE AND ECONOMICS ___ 

Beijing promises more open policy on its way to surpassing US economy by 201 0 
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Moscow running out of cash to fe^d its army 


China seeks $1 bn 

for five-year plan 


K—fci na tti ly hi Tokyo- 


C HINA la to return to 
the international 
capital markets In a 
big way by raising 
up to Jl billion (£631 million) 
In the next few months as 
part of its programme to mod- 
ernise its economy and be- 
come a powerful player in* in- 
ternational trade. 

The financing is part of Chi- 
na’s gearing up for its ninth 
five-year plan running from 
next year to 2000. T<nh«a. the 
official New China News 
Agency, promised yesterday 
that file country will continue 
to open its doors wider to the 
outride world and will "build 
a unified and standardised 
system of foreign economic 
relations to meet the needs of 
the development of a socialist 
market economy in line with 
the rules and customs com- 
mon in international eco-' 
nomic activities". 

According to the Bloomberg 
News Agency in Hang Kong 
yesterday, investment bank- 
ers said Merrill Lynch had 
been chosen to manage the 
issue, which would be either 


a 31 billion global bond, with 
funds raised simultaneously 
in North America, Europe 
and Asia, or a 3500 million 
Samurai — sold to Japanese 
investors by non-Japanese — 
or Dragon bond — one sold in 
Asia outride Japan. 

But a Chinese finance min- 
istry spokesman said: "We 
have not published anything 
on this, and I personally have 
not heard of it." Merrill 
Lynch was also unavailable 
for comment. 

Merrill Lynch was lead 
underwr i t e r for China's last 
31 billion global bond in Feb- 
ruary last year, an issue that 
caused controversy because tt 
was priced at 85 basis points 
(0.85 per cent) above US trea- 
suries, too low for investors 
who demanded compensation 
for " China risk”. The bond is 
currently trading at 110 basis 
points over treasuries. 

There is great hangar for 
Chinese securities In the in- 
ternational markets, as evi- 
denced by the 31 billion de- 
mand this week for Hong 
Kong Mass Transit Railway 
Corporation 10-year bonds, or 
three turn* the amount being 
offered. These bonds are 


"China risk” because when j 
they fall due Hong Kong will ! 
be part of China. 

Thanks to the open door ; 
policy and promotion of pri- 
vate enterprises initiated by 
leader Deng Xiaoping, China 
has shown massive economic 
growth, now running at 12 
per cent a year. It has already 
Joined the top 15 trading 
nations with trade worth 
3200 billion a year. Per capita 
income is measured at about 
3500 a year by conventional 
GDP figures but at 31,000-2,000 
according to purchasing 
power parity. By some stan- 
dards China may surpass the 
US as the world's largest 
economy by as soon as 2010. 

In the latest outline plan, 
the government vo ws to boost 
growth in inland China and is 
urging national and foreign 
investors to move their 
money there. But this, says a 
Hong Kong banker, “reflects 
the contradictions between 
socialism and capitalism. If 
China is to be free, it must let I 
go of the state controls. But | 
the Communist Party bosses 
are reluctant to do this. It is I 
their only claim to i 
socialism.” ( 
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s un flying fire red flag . . . Women anumg 3,000 at a pro-communist rally in Moscow commemorating the failed 1993 coup photograph: serg^ chkvkov 




David Haarst in Moscow 
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Rugby Union 


Twickenham and top clubs in 
a ruck over players’ contracts 



SPORTS NEWS 13 


Rugby League 


Davies denies 
move despite 
Cardiff approach 


Robert Armstrong on the battle for 
the control of England’s leading men 


M embers of the 
England squad are 
refusing to sign 
professional con- 
tracts drawn up by the Rugby 
Football Union because the 
terms have not been approved, 
by the players' clubs. 

Instead the clubs will sub- 
mit draft contracts to individ- 
ual players, covering their 

dub and International com- 
mitments. If the players ap- 
prove, those contracts will be 
forwarded to the RFU for its 
endorsement. 

A fierce battle for control of 
the pdayers' employment 
terms has broken out between 
Twickenham and the League 
One clubs in particular, who 
fear liheir legal right to a play- 
er's Services could be severely 
curtailed once he is con- 


tracted to the RFU. Tbe dobs 
win tonight discuss their own 1 
model contract before distrib- 
uting it among players for 
consideration. 

Senior players in the 36-man 
England squad which trained 
at Marlow on Tuesday eve- 
ning are not willing to enter 
into any binding agreement 
with Twickenham that does 
not fulfil the requirements of 
their clubs on player avail- 
ability for training sessions 
and league and cup matches. 
When the squad is reduced to 
26 and the RFU moves to con- 
tract players at the end of this 
month, the power straggle 
with the clubs could break 
into open warfare. 

It is difficult to see the con- 
flict of interests between the 
clubs and the RFU being 


resolved before England's 
first international of the sea- 
son against South Africa at 
Twickenham on November 
18. The RFU moratorium on 
club payments to players Is 
confusing the Issue because it 
maintains the illusion that 
first-class rugby remains 
“amateur" below -Test level 
even though many dubs are 

dangling finanMnl rorr- otc jp 

front of their rivals' players. 

Some England players, in 
any case, are less than over- 
whelmed by the anm of 
£25,000 to £30,000 that each 
will receive for playing a full 
part in England's Interna- 
tional programme this 
season. 

That pay-out, which will of 
course be taxed, is approxi- 
mately half the sum origi- 
nally expected last slimmer 
when it became obvious that 
they were going to he treated 
as paid professionals by the 
RFU. 


“Some Of the 30-somethings 
may decide it's not worth 
their while to wmiwi the mas- 
sive commitment required 
nowadays to play for England 
and instead call it a day at the 
end of the season," said a 
League One spokesman. 

Senior pros such as Rob 
Andrew, Brian Moore. Victor 
Ubogu, Will Carling and Jer- 
emy Guscott are unlikely to 
regard, a. payment of. say. 
£15,000 after tax as adequate 
reward for their Investment 
of time and skills as rugby 
professionals. The money 
compares badly with the 
Springboks' £185,000 a year 
each. 

The England squad mem- 
bers have been advised to 
tfiin* out Insurance apiim* hi- , 
Juries and/or loss of form, 
provided they can afford the 
premiums, to cover any po- 
tential loss of rugby earnings. 

Only those players who are 
chosen for all six of England’s 


international matches this 
season will earn the maxi- 
mum, though there will be a 
high basic platform of reward 
for everyone, in the first year 
at least; after that the system 
will become much more ruth- 
lessly performance-related. - 

The head count of England 
players under-contract will be 
maintained by the RFU at a 
constant level of around 28, 
which means the manage- 
ment will have to take tough 
decisions on whom to drop 
each time a newcomer is en- 
listed in the squad. There is 
an obvious danger that bad 
feeling will develop between 
the selectors and- those play- . 
era they deem to have lost 
form, yet the need to control 
spending on contracts will be 
inescapable. 

The suspicion has taken 
root among leading clubs that 
the moratorium on club pay- 
ments is merely a tactical de- 
vice to buy the RFU time to 


Andrew . . .'Underwhelmed 

lay its own contractual plans 
for the fixture and gain lever- 
age with the England squad 
btfore full-blown profession- 
alism bursts upon foe game. 

As a result, the national 
clubs ace determined not to 
be wrong-footed by a Twick- 
enham elite which, in their 
view,, has been pulling plums 
out of the commercial pie for 
too long. 

• Bernard Lapasset, the pres- 
ident of foe French Rugby 
Federation, has said he is in 
favour of paying top players- 
for International appearances 
along with win bonuses and 
fees for promotion camp aigns 
organised by th e FFR. Last 
month foe FFR rejected the 
concept of professionalism. 


Paul Fitzpatrick 

J ONATHAN DAVIES .de- 
scribed as “ridiculous 
and scandalous 1 ’ a ; 
rumour that he was only 
hours away from signing fro: 
Cardiff rugby union club. “I 
am concentrating -on the 
World Cup and that’s all that 
is on my mind at the mo- 
ment,” said the Wales captain 
yesterday afternoon. 

But Peter wi gham , chair- 
man of his club, Warrington, 
confirmed last night that a 
representative of Cardiff had 
travelled north yesterday , to 
meet their chief executive 
Graham Armstrong and that 
Cardiff had TT>g<U» an offi cial 
approach for foe player. 

'“If Jonathan wants to go 
back to Wales, he and Cardiff 
know the position," said 
Hlgham. “We need to replace, 
him. He is the best union and 
league player in the country 


by miles. We are concerned 
only about Warrington. 

“We are glad the matter is 
out in the open but he is tied 
by contract to Warrington 
until June SO 1997. We’ve had 
good service from him. If we 
agree with Cardiff — 
and there are others inter- 
ested in hhn — we will let 
htni go. if not, we expect him 
to honour his contract." 

New Zealand named two 
uncapped players for their 
Group Two game against 
Tonga at Warrington on Sun- 
day: Stacey Jones, the 19- 
year-old Auckland Warriors 
scrum-half, and th** 24-year- 
old' Cronulla winger Richard 
Barnett 

NEW ZRAUWDi ■ RMfla (Manly, captr. 
S Kappa (Auckland). R WmIumm 
(A uckland). RWDd (Canberra). R Bnatt 
(Cromrtia); Q Ngm (Auckland}, S Jon— 
(Auckland); Ol Poagta (Canberra). S h 
(Auckland). J Unart* (Sydney City), T Ira 
(Sydney City), S K—raey (Auckland). T 
Konp (Leeds), ii dm l lula u H Pool 
(Wigan). H Mwpm (Auckland). K tra 
(Loedal. M Kona (Western Suburbs) 


Cycling 



Golf 


Sleek Indurain 
eases to first 
world title 


.* t. 


Barry Andrew in 

Tunja sees the great 
Basque time-triallist 
carry all before him 


M iguel indurain 

once again showed 
his mastery against 
the dock to win his 
first world title in yesterday's 
individual time-trial champi- 
onship here in the Colombian 
Andes. 

In front at every time 
check, the 31-year-old Span- 
iard covered the 43km (27 
miles) between Paipa and 
Tunja m 55 mm 3Q.4sec to take 
the gold medal by fully 49sec 
from his compatriot Abraham 
Olano. 

It was an awe-inspiring dis- 
play by Indurain over a 
course containing six testing 
climbs and ridden almost en- 
tirely into a headwind. 

Sadly it was all too much 
for the lone British entrant 
Graeme Obree who, strug- 
gling for breath, dropped 
from I4fo place at 21km to fin- 
ish a distant 21st, nearly six 

minutes down in l hr lmin 
I6.4sec. 

“It was murder," said the 
Scottish world pursuit cham- 
pion. “I didn't feel right from 
the start. I thought my lungs 
would loosen up as I rode but 
instead they tightened up. 

"I’ve been going better than 
that in training but, on reflec- 
tion. it wasn't my type of 
course with so much climb- 
ing. Basically I climbed like a 
donkey." 

In comparison there was a 
display as sleek as a moun- 
tain cat from Indurain, whose 
five successive wins in the 
Tour de France have come on 
foe back of his dominance of 
the time- trials. 

At the 21km point he was 
already 43sec up on Olano 


Basketball 


and closing in on Mauririo 
Fondriest. foe former road- 
race champion, who had 
started two minutes earlier 
with hopes of a medsL Demor- 
alised as foe Indurain Ex- 
press roared by, the Italian 
fell away to finish ninth. 

Indurain scarcely changed 
his facial expression from 
start to finish and appeared 
nothing less than very com- 
fortable. He Is now a firm 
favourite to add foe road-race 
title on Sunday. 

“It wasn't the hardest time- 
trial I have ridden." be said. 
"I felt really good today and 
after working hard on foe 
early climbs I held a bit back 
for the finish." 

The nearest Indurain 
showed to human frailty was 
when Olano, a 25-year-old 
who is being touted as the 
natural successor to his fel- 
low Basque, limited his losses 
to only six more seconds over 
the second part of the course. 

"I Started off at a good pace 
but controlling foe rhythm 
for the more difficult parts," 
Indurain said, before sound- 
ing almost human when he 
added: “You are always close 
to foe limit In a time-trial but 
you most not go over the 
limit. The hardest part was 
near the end." 

Germany's Uwe Peschel 
came in third, more than a 
minute in arrears of Olano 
but narrowly up on the Co- 
lombian Duban Ramirez, who 
was cheered all foe way by an 
enormous crowd standing six 
deep throughout foe towns. 

Despite his success in stage 
races, the closest Indurain 
had come to a world title was 
in 1993 when he was second in 
the road race. The time-trial 
was introduced at the world 
championships only last year, 
when it was won by Britain’s 
Chris Boardman, ruled out 
here because of his horrific 
crash in foe Tour de France 
prologue. 






Couples given 
treble chance 


Mchael Britten In Berlin 


F RED COUPLES has been 
given foe chance to com- 
plete a unique hat-trick 
of victories on the PGA Euro- 
pean Tour. The American, 
who won the first two events 
of foe season, in Dubai and | 
Manila, has been invited. to 
play the final event, foe Volvo 
Masters at Valderrama from 
October 26-29. 

Couples, who as a non- 
member of the European 
Tour foils to qualify for foe 
line-up, has had his appear- 
ance sanctioned by the Tour- 
nament Players Committee 
on foe recommendation of foe 
Tour's executive director Ken 
Schofield. 

Yesterday, an foe eve of the 
Mercedes German Masters, 
Schofield said that foe former 
US Masters champion had 
twice approached ~ him during 
the Ryder Cup at Oak Hill last 
month MlciTig to play compet- 
itively at Valderrama. which 
will be the venue for the 1997 
match between Europe and 
the United States. 

“There was concern about 
the timing of a change in the 
regulations to allow Couples 
to play, but the Tournament 
Committee took a wider 
view," said Schofield. "Next 
year foe regulations will pro- 
vide for six. invitation places 
in foe Volvo Masters.” 

If Couples accepts his invi- 
tation the field will- be in- 
creased from 54 to 56. the 
other extra place going to foe 


•hZ 7 . <\ 


Smile on the face of the tiger . . . the relentless Indurain musters the nearest he can to a grimace of effort yesterday 


Boxing 


Gymnastics I Baseball 


Ransom from 
top post 


Robert Pryea 

D AVE RANSOM, the chief 
executive or the English 
Basketball Association, Is out 
of his job “with immediate ef- 
fect". A shake-up of the 
association looks imminent. 

Ransom’s position has 
looked perilous since the 
EBBA agm a month ago. The 
newly elected chairman Peter 
Knowles, a former colleague 
of Ransom's at the EBBA of- 
fices in Leeds, is expected to 
take a more active role in the 
association's business. 

Ransom, a former England 
men's coach, has faced grow- 
ing criticism in his four years 
in charge. His failure to at- 
tract sponsorship, the aban- 
donment of the junior 
national teams' programme, 
and his man-management 
have all provided ammuni- 
tion for his critics. 

The London Towers were 
equally unceremoniously 
ejected from foe Korac Cup 
last night, when they were 
beaten 97-70 (171-153 on ag- 
gregate) by Tofas Bursa. 

The Towers, besieged by a 
hostile capacity crowd and a 
slick Turkish offence, com 
pounded their problems when 
Joel Moore reinjured his 
knee. Steve Bucknail finished 
top scorer with 22 pomts. 


Lewis will sue 
if Tyson jumps 
queue to Bruno 

L ennox lewis's camp is 
preparing to take foe 
World Boxing Council to ! 
court if it does not give him j 
a mandatory fight against 
the new champion Frank 
Bruno. 

The former world cham- 
pion's handlers — the Lon- 
don-based promoter Pan os 
E Hades and Dan Duva's 
Main Events organisation 
in New Jersey — appear 
ready to sue for a rematch 
between the two British 
fighters, assuming Lewis 
beats "Duke" Tommy Mor- 
rison of Oklahoma at the 
Convention Center in At- 
lantic City on Saturday. 

Lewis earned a shot at the 
WBC crown by beating Lio- 
nel Butler in his ordered 
final eliminator five 
months ago. But Mike 
Tyson's elevation to WBC 
No. 1 heavyweight threat- 
ens to complicate the Issue, 
especially as Tyson’s pro- 
moter Don King Is aiming 
at a world championship 
bout for his fighter on 
March 16. 

Lewis's timetable of But- 
ler then the title was all 
minuted at last November's 
WBC convention In Seville, 
but increasing talk of Ty- 
son queue-jumping Lewis 
to fight Bruno has worried 
Lewis's camp. 


Britain fall 
and fall again 
out of Games 

Sarah Baldwin in Japan 

B RITAIN’S most promising 
women's team ever looks 
certain to miss foe Olympics 
after a poor showing In foe 
compulsories at the world 
championships In Sabae. 
They were expected to chal- 
lenge for a place in foe top 12, 
enough to earn them a place 
at foe Atlanta Games, but 
could manage only 22th out 
of 26. 

After starting well on floor 
and vault, foe British saw 
their hopes plummet with 
several falls from asymmetric 

bars and beams. Zita Lusack 
fell three times from bars and 
the national champion An- 
nlka Reeder also fell. 

The men performed less ca- 
lamitously to place 17th. Bui 
the big surprise was the per- 
formance of the highly ten- 
ded Russian men, who lie a 
lowly li th. 

The head coach Leonid Ar- 
chaev put It down to lack of 
commitment. “I shall not 
make any excuses," he said. 
"To some degree there are fi- 
nancial difficulties, but these 
faults were psychological." 

The highest-ranked former 
Soviet republic is the 
Ukraine, in fifth place. Japan 
and China look likely to con- 
test foe gold. 


One ghost has got to go 


Mike Carlson on the play-off of the 
bogies as the Red Sox meet the Indians 


T HE Bambino or the 
Rock, whose curse is 
worse? The Boston Red 
Sox and Cleveland Indians 
have begun a best-of-flve- 
games play-off series that 
could exorcise a legacy of fu- 
tility. in both cities, tens be- 
lieve their team has been 

cursed by the ghost of a dis- 
carded star player. 

The Red Sox were the domi- 
nant team in the first two de- 
cades of foe century and won 
foe World Series in 1918. Then 

their owner, Harry Frazee, 

sold George Herman Ruth, 
known as the Babe or Bam- 
bino, to the New York 
Yankees. 

Frazee, who needed money 
to finance a hot Broadway 
show after a series of flops, 
sold eight more stars to New 
York, with dire consequences. 
The Yankees became a dy- 
nasty; foe Red Sox became 
also-rans. Ruth turned into | 
the game's biggest star but 
his spirit stayed in Boston, 
“jinxing" foe Red Sox. They 
have not won the World 
Series since. 

Subsequent revivals only 
established foe Sox as foe 
United States' most frustrat- 
ing losers, specialists in tell- 
ing at foe last hurdle. Each of 


their four World Series de- 
feats has come in the full 
seven games. Most recently, 
in foe sixth game of the 1988 
series against the New York 
Mets, they stood one strike 
away from ending foe curse 
forever. A pitch went wild; tie 
game. A ball went through 
Bill Buckner's legs; Mats' win. 

"We've all dismissed the i 
history." said the Boston out- 1 
fielder Dwight Evans before 
foe seventh game. "I'm begin- 
ning to wonder, 68 years is a 
long time. You see things like 
gatwfl Six and you WOndfir 
wbafs going on here." 

Cleveland’s miasma is more 
recent The Indians were foe 
Yankees' most consistent foes 
through the Fifties, denied the 
1954 tide only by Willie Maya's 
legendary catch off Vic Wertz. 
£n 1956 a rookie outfielder 
named Rocco "Rocky" Cola- 
vito slugged 21 home runs 
and won foe hearts of Indians 
tens. He launched 108 homers 
in the next three years, lead- 
ing the league with 42 In 1959. 
Another World Series seemed 
imminent. 

Then the Indians traded 
Cdavlto for Harvey Kuenn, 
who led foe American League' 
batting averages. Never mind 
that Colavito was younger 


next European player on foe 
Tour money list That will 
allay criticism that foe pres- 
ence of Couples could affect 
not only who wins foe Order 
of Merit but also the final top 
15, who will get places in next 
season’s US majors, as well as 
the top 20. who will qualify 
for next year’s Open. 

This week's penultimate 
merit tournament at foe Mot- 
zener See club 25 miles south 
of the German capital, will de- 
termine foe Volvo Masters 
field, but it is unlikely to be 
decisive for foe trio contest- 
ing the European No. 1 spot 

Colin Montgomerie, with 
£626£51, is in pole position 
having edged ahead of Sam 
Torrance (£625,671) In Ireland 
last week. But Bernhard 
Langer, this week’s tourna- 
ment promoter, is making 
rapid progress; in Kildare he 
scored his third victory of foe 
year. 

The German, with £497,964 
so ter. is seeking his 10th tour 
victory in his own country. If 
he completes his second 
double, having won foe Volvo 
PGA and Deutsche Bank TPC 
in successive appea r ances in 
June, he will add £108,330 to 
his total. 

Last year's winner Seve 
Ballesteros has begun his 
five-month "sabbatical" and 
Jose-Maria Olazabal has ac- 
cepted medical advice to rest 
further his injured right foot. 
Italy’s Costantino Rocca is 
also taking a rest before his 
first World Match Play ap- 
pearance next week. 


Scots fall to rampant England 

E NGLAND appeared to be I From the moment E 
heading towards their land whitewashed the Sc 


l— heading towards their 
fourth consecutive 
women’s home interna- 
tional title, after outclass- 
ing Scotland in the opening 
match of the round-robin 
series at Wrexham 
yesterday. 

They captured all three 
foursomes in the morning 
and won two and halved 
two of the six afternoon 
I singles for a 6-3 success. 


Chess 


From the moment Eng- 
land whitewashed the Scots 
— without their Curtis Cup 
players Janice Moodie and 
Mhari McKay — In (he 
foursomes, the writing was 
on the wall and although 
Scotland won two matches 
at the bottom of the order it 
was too little too late. 
Today England meet Ire- 
land, who halved their 
match with the host nation 
Wales. 


Anand fails Kasparov’s 
test of confidence 


and that home runs were 
everything in Fifties baseball 

The trade cut the heart out 
of the Indians. When they got 
foe Rock bad; he was well 
past his prime. But his spirit, 
like the Babe's, wanted 
revenge. The Indians have 
not been close until this sea- 
son, when they moved to a 
new stadium and enjoyed the 
best record in the American 
League. It has been suggested 
that Rocky’s wrath has not 
reached Jacobs Field. 

The Red Sox had the league's 
next best record but still play 
in the “jinxed" Fenway Park. 
A ten even bought Ruth's bill 
of sale for 955,000 (£35.000) at 
auction and offered to burn it 
in a home-plate exorcism. The 
club, insistent there is no 
curse, declined. 

The new play-off format has 
thrown the league's best 
teams together in foe first 
round, while the hated Yan- 
kees, who squeaked in as the 
wild card, play foe winner of 
the Seattle-California play-off 
to determine the winner of 
foe American League's West- 
ern Division. The curse is al- | 
ready at work. 

• True to form the Sox lost 
Tuesday's opener 5-4 after 
Tony Pena hit a solo home ran 
at the bottom of the 13fo in- 
ning. It all lasted five hours 
and one minute, the longest 
play-off game in major league 
history. 


Leonard Barden I 

G arry kasparov took a j 
three-point lead with only 
six games left in the Intel 
World Championship in New 
York as hfe Indian challenger 
Vlshy Anand lost again. 

After turning down an early 
draw and being on top for over 
three hours, Anand weakened 
badly in the scramble to 
reach the time control at 
move 40. His counterplay 
faded as Kasparov traded 
queens, and when foe Rus- 
sian .-took control of key 
squares and won a pawn a 
dispirited Anand resigned. 

Anand had opened with foe 
obscure Centre Counter and 
obtained an excellent position 
despite foe defence's poor rep- 
utation. Kasparov offered a 
draw at move 16, admitting 
later that he was just testing 
how long Anand took to re- 
fuse. “It took him several 
minutes and I knew then that 
his confidence had gone." 
said the champion. 

As the complications made 
both players short of time, 
Kasparov lashed out with a 
knight offer at move 27 and a 
risky pawn advance a move 
later. Noise from the excited 
audience penetrated the 
soundproof booth and both 
players complained. 

Anand. who should have 
I taken the knight started mis- 


taken exchanges which 
helped Kasparov's pieces to 
dominating squares. 

Anand, who has now lost 
four games out of the last five, 
has the white pieces tonight. 
White: Kasparov Btadu Anand 
14th game 
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Racing 


Cecil batch 
moving to 
Dalham Hall 


Chris Hawkins 


T HE first of the 40 
horses to be pulled 
ont of Henry Cecil's 
stable by Sheikh Mo- 
hammed were due to leave 
Warren Place last night, 
while the chief protago- 
nists in the biggest row to 
hit racing for years were 
facing each other across the 
sales ring at Goffs in 
Ireland. 

Neither party was willing 
to expand on the argument 
and Cecil merely said: “In 
view of all that has been 
written and said in the last 
two weeks it is probably 
best that Sh eikh Moham- 
med is taking his horses 
away.** 

They will go to the 
Sheikh's D alham Hall Stud 
in Newmarket in the short 
term, but a decision on a 
more permanent destina- 
tion has yet to be reached. 

Cecil did not wish to 
reply to the Sheikh’s criti- 
cism regarding the fitness 
of Mark Of Esteem, which 
casts aspersions on his 
professionalism . 

The questions that need 
answering are whether the 
animal, which has suppos- 
edly caused the split, was 
injured while in Cecil's 
care and if so whether the 
trainer was aware of it? 
Cecil had been planning 

to ran Mark Of Esteem in 
the Royal Lodge Stakes at 
Ascot prior to being told 
that the colt was to be sent 
to Dubai and. therefore, 
scratched from all his 
engagements. 

If Mark Of Esteem had an 
injured knee it seems 
highly unlikely Cecil would 
have been contemplating 
running him and staff at 
Warren Place seemed to be 
unaware of the “degenera- 
tive condition" referred to 
be Anthony Stroud, Sheikh 
Mohammed's racing man- 
ager. in his statement on 
Tuesday. 

Lennie Anderson, Cecil's 
travelling head lad, said: 
“The alleged leg condition 
is news to us." This view 


Ludlow (N.H.) 


was endorsed by other lads 
in the yard. 

Whatever the rights and 
wrongs of this particular 
case there Is no doubt that 
Arab influence on British 
and indeed European rac- 
ing is now reaching claus- 
trophobic proportions. 

Claustrophobic that is for 
the run-of-the-mill owners 
who, because of the all per- 
vasive Arab presence, are 
finding it virtually impossi- 
ble to win any race of value 
or significance. 

Ten years ago a modest 
owner had a chance of 
striking lucky and winning 
a Group One or Classic race 
but not any more — all the 
British Classics this season 
were mopped up by the 
Maktotun family. 

Minor pattern races, 
listed events and even foe 
top handicaps are becom- 
ing almost the private pre- 
serve of Arab owners and 
the crumbs left over are in- 
sufficient to making own- 
ing racehorses anywhere 
near viable for the vast ma- 
jority of ordinary owners. 

The situation is Cast get- 
ting out of hand and per- 
haps it is time for the Brit- 
ish Horseracing Board' to 
step in and impose a limit 
on the number of horses 
owned by any one Individ- 
ual or company. 

This clearly would not go 
down well in some quarters 
but it might do something 
to save the rest of a floun- 
dering industry. 

Unfortunately for owner 
Ron Hoggins, plans for an 
admittedly expensive jaunt 
to Australia for the Mel- 
bourne Cup with Double 
Trigger were put on hold 
after the colt’s failure at 
Longchamp on Saturday, 
but an explanation may 
have been found. 

Double Trigger, who just 
in case hasbeen put In 
quarantine for file trip to 
Australia, has been scoped 
and mucus found In his 
lungs. This may encourage 
Huggins and trainer Mark 
Johnston to stick to their 
plans. A decision is ex- 
pected later this week. 
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Winning smile . . . Frankie Dettori returns on Sheer Danzig, his 200th winn er of the season, at York photo, michael steels 

Sheer delight for 200-up Dettori 


F RANKIE Dettori put the 
seal on a memorable 
week when he clinched 
his second successive double 
century at York yesterday. 

He joins the legendary Fred 
Archer and Sir Gordon Rich- 
ards as the only jockeys to 
have achieved the feat more 

than mine. 

Tommy Loates, at the end 
of the last century, and cur- 
rent riders Jason Weaver, Pat 
Eddery and Michael Roberts 
are the only others to have 
notched 200 winners in a 
season. 

Dettori hit the 200 on 


September 1 at York last sea- 
son bat injuries and suspen- 
sions have hdd him up this 
time round. ‘Tm a month 
later this timp but it’s stQl a 
great achievement and a 
great relief," he said after 
reaching the landmark on 
Sheer Danzig. 

The 24-year-old Italian has 
bounced back in great style 
after being knocked uncon- 
scious in a frightening fall 
from the ill-fated Wain wright 
at Hay dock in August. That 
left him sidelined for 12 days. 

Winners have flowed regu- 
larly since then and he was 


seen at his best when guiding 
Lammtarra to victory In last 
Sunday's Prix de 1’Arc de 
Triomphe. 

Dettori survived an injury 
scare yesterday after moving 
on to the 199 mark when 
Dashing Blue landed the 
opening Leopardstown Nurs- 
ery. 

The colt lost his footing as 
he was ttrmed back towards 
the unsaddling enclosure and 
both horse and rider ended up 
on the ground. Fortunately 
neither was harmed. 

Sheer Danzig's victory was 
easily gained in the Booker 


Chefs Larder Handicap, the 
colt drawing clear to defeat 
Sadler's Walk by four lengths. 

After acknowledging the ac- 
claim of the crowd Dettori 
quickly ruled out any chances 
of beating Sir Gordon Ri- 
chards's all-time best in a sea- 
son of 289. ‘Tm not going to 
talk about records again, be- 
cause I just won't do it this 
year,” he said. 

Dettori quickly moved on to 
the 201-mark when he 
clinched a treble, at odds of 
over 83-1, with the victory of 
Bahamian Sunshine in the 
Giflygate Conditions Stakes. 


York runners and riders with form guide 
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2.00 BAOQCR HLL FUAC COtffifTOHS STAK 8 S SYO 71 0,472 


61 THRACIAN (1 6} J Dunlop 9-T2 _ 
22 DBIAKlfAfia) OIF) D Loom 6 -S 


IM4i T»«gu Mil 3 • lO M tobwto »-1 (R M) 4 na 
BiB h i gi 4-6 Tltracun. Enena Dnukva 

ren CW1SN-TMMCUN: Ahnrjs non Ikwe. IU mM find Mgii&MC1iataiiqrt byS [HottUgUor B, 
Gd-SBI 

OMAKVAi Cimkngec M oic uru ouweal fciwl Urtoofl. hd 2nd ol 8 W Law Seoond (flsdear tL Gd) 


2-30 reFSANcnM kabidi snunssToarcsjcsa 

301 05 EAGU CANYON (11) BHanmry 9-0 

303 MJMNC KJUL J EuSLiee SHJ 

303 S MMC 0010 (T) (NF) W OGcnnan M — 


mSMi (7) lbs N Uacanlav B-9 
R Gims 8-9 . 
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Uum fisti 1-J Eagle Canvcn E-i Mapc Ujll. 8-1 SaagsheN. 12-1 Gomttn Onm. 
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1M 11 atluniriOCMtaDe.shM 2«lo1 »I 0 AirgMf (UngtteU 5t a«l. 
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3.00 Aiure DUHU 8 HATSD STA 10 CE HAWNCAP 7f C7JU3 
301 JC6GX CB 8 ST 1 AI.KKY(I)(D)M JCtmstWl S-P-7 ... 


FI 


,~XW tVCTOLAlIB (41) (C) (P) R Ouftem T-0-7 

I2im HI KOO (40) (CO) U Comadu 5-4-0 — LCIanockf 

zact CVRAIHySUD(«)(3a>«0(mC0u|vC-3-U Chwl 

ci 430- OMNOK MACS <370) (D) T ruufitdon *-»-11 JtWeS 

2— i£03o nJHM(13)(0) 3 MTdiain J-3-8 WCamB 

Ciy.3 «rnnm FANS (13) (DJJDUSJOP 3-9-4 MW myl 

222336 BHRAm83FflRB(iq(D)J Njlta 3-9-4 MKwr(5)fl 

FOM11»BMiMA^«M^IM7,«MlnRmi( 

1 g»4: CwiMAa 4 g a T Spreka B-1 (B Mg) > res 

mtUwiE K ftew f «re v-dC.n.ii'^u.A-iEretgM'kn. B-iWNtd r*l Ceteinai Key, 9-1 Mitab. 
i4-i Smi'iu) £n~ex 

RMWOUIM-nanDAABKatVMaurMcvv Item. IMtaaotd w tauar iGcoOrrood 71 GKWwl. 

M MDDiESsd Jtojl iccmteixe^i: Pdsctf On. iirtl LUiurSO I2 Bi o< IS la Cap Julaa (York il Qd- 
Fn: 

CTIUURFS UU 2 : rjjde jN .1 *en Ii-jJ lurung. M KJCd V iNeaouitel FL Gif). 

MUHJVBe R iflimjMt maVened aim 2J MiZ remntg Jail d C la Befel I AaccJ 1m_ CkFSFTu 
WESTERN FAME Cure od dpjt c' L3r lice, rw amdiEii dosing ttagvi. (list OHW 18 3>d Ol 27 is 

kijn Dj-ns i*s=< 2 ! GC SCi. 

NBOSi PrcTjrwn jnfli wfaienec «ei n mrt. G9 an M 7 c mnArtn (Boston n. Gd) 


OX’O.-O WBUS« Wtl. (1 3) [D) Mrs M P^-.IW*, fr- ’B-U 

403 mad HAMFT moms (») (MF) Un J Romstfso J-»-5 

403 13XU1 ASNOVDI(33] (0)T Bmn M-S 

404 C 12641 ATUNU<10) (Mb n)(0)Gmikana 4-9-1 

409 351 1Q3 HOC* TWt BMMEV (94) (0) (BF) P BurjOfW 6-9-0 

404 1ZS631 SarenSBVm(Sh nim UnNUacau«| 4-9-0 

40T aim SUWMV MEHTPECMO (13) (DjW&neV 4^-1J 

408 :& >30t STta«UM»tONALt<ll)U Sama5-e-n 

400 G313J HASTALA*t*TA(1B)(l»y *.EiUeit>»i-W _ _ .... 

410 CS25a IALAMEWriqAiAflLl3-S-A 

411 GK1M EI»rwtlTCn7)lCO)(aF)S>tenl H *cll6-8-: JP Do* [Sill 

412 >10^0 MEniT WmiAJO (139) (CO) J Scumlny 5-6-1 A Mare (3) 21 

413 ecao BBCN3MTa(13)tMil.iliuil W-13 FFamyS 



Results 


YORK 

MO (8l)i 1, DASH) NO SLUG, L DcftWi 
, 13-2 K 3, NW MBs r-4Tav1. 3, Plunw 
ey .14-11 M /an 1*. ii BaMinql TOM 
15 3CK.iP.ri 00 (340 DiialF- (J TO Trio. 
E2T40 CSf C193T Tnc«tEt5931 
3L*0(1in):1,M0VINQANII0W,JV,«av(u- 
(B-1); 2. Akfl (3-1 favt: 3, Vamn (r-21. B 
i an i. n*. itio; s mill tom cb io. ez to. 


racelJne 

FULL RESULTS SERVICE 
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ri 40. Ei an anal f ezioa cgf 

Tncasr Cm™ 

XOO (SO 1, ROYAL OOMK, M FtaOens 
X, (Mud well Hefl (12-1); a, Her* 
Com** A Star 19-1); 4, SDk Mm* 

1 16-1 1 13-2 fnv Ally ana. 22 ran. HO. £ M 
IMartyn Wane. Tow: (7 40: C.IO £240 
ELM. E«.3Q Dual F £41J20 Trio. E120.40. 
CSF ES: *I Tricast C8 19.44 NR- Walk ThP 

Boat 

SJS (1m 2f B8ydtai)i 1, SHBSn OAHZKk, 
L DoWrt I7-3B 3, MhrY WMk P-lj: 3, 
Mbatam (33-11 100-30 (av Swno( MlQnoo- 
ot» 13 ran 4. lkiRArmalronaiTcic £400; 
£1 Ta £2.40. £10 SO. Dual F- £11 40 THO. 
£609 30. CSF. £29.33. Tncast. EB74.06. 

4jOS (N 303yd>)r 1. PRINCE OF MV 
HEART, Pm Eddery (?-J Isvl- 2, lama* 
fll-41: 3, Hortham Soal (14-11. 13 ran 1*. 
fi. IB HIUSI T-JM £240 ET 3C. El JO. £2.90 
Dual F ClSCL Trio: C23.-W. CSF: CT.75. NR 
KMlmessan-ToMi. 

4JB fin* 5* 1**K*0= BAHAWAN 
5UNSMTH, L DottWI (8-4). 2, Catra dh d 
iS-6 lavl; 3. Trthp (6-11 3 ran. 4. 9 ID 
LddtR] TtBB. C2JJ0. Dual F £1.10. CSF: £2.07. 
&0S (40 1. VICTO«IA RS41A, PH &>- 
dory 1 1-2 la*.' 3, SAnfi |S-1); 3. L*efc*«l* 
(20-1). 6 ran. 5 7. fB Clmrttonl Tote: £1.50. 
El 20. £180 Dual F ££20 CSF' £3 82. 
JACXPOTl £37.56543. C21.S19.47 earned 
over to York lodJr 

PLACEFOT:E27S0 OUAXJPOT;C30Q 

MARKET RASEN 

2.10 (2m 31 1 10*d&H<llo)i 1. RELATED 


SOUND. Ann SiokeU (16-11. 3. (Unhook* 
(6-5 fan. 3, John TWiy 1 9-11.5 ran. 1. 9. (M 
BanaUauiF 1 : Tore £27.E£r. £3 20. E1J20. 
Dual F £16 M CSF E33 4Q NFi Bigwtiaal 
Bill 

MO (3m Hdbtp 1. HOOBAKKH. A S 
Snu Li 1 6-4 ra«l. 2. r * ari *» * Wonder (5-1 1. 
a, RodM Blaa I2-4|. A ran. 2-fl.iK Morgan) 
Tole E I SC Cl ia £1-90. Dual F. £5.50. CSF. 
E8.3& 

3.10 (2m If 110|ds HM*)r 1, PLEA- 
SURE TRICK, n Wriiiirman US— B (at). 2. 
HraekaaOiwBtt* 1 12-21: 3, LltB* Cooker 
llO-ll II ran. 5. 6. (N Tinkten Tote. C2.4ft 
Cl JO. £1 60. Ei» Dual F £11.10 TnO' 
£1360 CSF- £14 re Nfi- Swyntord Flyer. 
3jOS(2nrf f 1 lOydl CN]| 1.BnTOME.N 
Williamson c4-7 lavi; 2. Sahnan (12-11. 3, 
Cortqr^ Myth 19-21 Aran 20. U.fKSalloyi 
TcIb. CISC. C1.1C. £2.10. £1.40. CiiH F' EEJSa 
CSF £3.90.NR:Buifa(:6flCuiie.NoDieiy. 
4.1 6 (3m If di);1. OVER THE STREAM. 
N WIBiamMn iT-J|. 2. Magie Btoom i W-1 1 
la«l. 3. Permian Qatat i6-114 raa 1« 9.(K 
BalAni Toto: £2.74 Coal F: Cl 30 CSF 
£3.49 

4JtS (Mi 3f 110yd* KM*): 1. STAR OP 

DAVH3, J Ryan iSO-l r 3. Pmptqrrioa l«-5 

(akl.3.Dmnoi9-ll. I5ran. IS 6 . (MaaA 
embineoa) T«c. £49 JO. £S.M. £110. £5.50. 
DlWl F' CSI 01 Tn« £170 EB. CSF; C3S 60. 
UO (2m if HOgds Hdto) 1, LUCY 
TUFTY, p HUD IE-11: 2, Onto** M* 
110-1 Ua*l 3, Brllmmla MM* ( 19-2>. Stan, 
t KJPeareel Tote £060 C1S0 £1 10 Dual 
F'O »0 CSF £11.37 fifl Rossccyn*. 

PtACHPOTicis io ouAoronce ra 


TOWCESTER 

2JtO (2 m Sf Hdto» 1, TELMAR SYS- 
VkMJL P MCLaughlm (7-TT. 2. H— mu 
Tarn |2S-1). Two inaAod. 4-9 lav Bifl Pal 4 
ran. £ (J Whuoi Tots E3.ro Dual F Ctsoo 
CSF. £30.92. 

MO (2m HOyd* Oik 1, HAWARAN 
YOUTH, D O Sullivan (11-8 (dV|; 2, deal 
IMM* 1 1 1-4): a, Aidg m 02-11 7 ran. 6. X 
IR ROW81 To®. C1SJ: Cl 30. nac Dual F- 
Cl.Ga CSF; £4.3*. Flapfack Lad (5/1) vntOv- 
drawn not under or dors. Rule 4 dtxJucOon 
I5p in pawid. 

A20 (2m HM*)r1,ETRONO PROMISE, K 

Gau w (5-1). 2, aongaliv K-Sfavi; 3, Safe- 
ingi VaO )2-i). 0 ran. 3£ a (G HutAann Tow: 
COJft £2 JO, Cl JO. Dual F; £5.30. CSF £9.78. 
US (talfOOil, SO urns JUC.M A 
FnajoraM OS-11: 2, Fremn Bmp rO-4 
K4av). 3, Royal Smm (7-2). 9-1 IWav 
Zanurah. S raa X. nk. (M Babtuge] Tow 
EM.CO; £3.50. M fit. Cl. 60. Dual F: CUSO 
TrtO. E47.40. CSF: CB0A2. Irtcaat £ 237.00 
NR- Denning un. 

4425 (3m Hi8e)i 1, SECRET BIO, Ur P 
Hailey 111-7); 2.8m CUorgta levena tart; 
S, P Yt ta —h (30-11. 7 raa Ml B (R Abler) 
T«n C1030-.C4.70.E120 .DubI F: £ 040. CSF 
Cl 1.77. 

*35 (2m Hdtat 1. HO LIGHT, L Harvey 
(5-2 tavl. 2. Admrtaa Onm ( 6 -I 1 ; 3 , 
nmm CM ( 11 -J). « ran. 3t £ (Mr* I 
McKle) Two. £3 70. El go. £3.10, Cl .40, Dual 
F £18 20 Tm: £20 90 CSF £77 46. TrutaSt 
(70.45 Nft; J ovaFira. Laanos. 
PLACEPO7:£8690 OUABPOn E4 90 
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5003*5 ACWLLZS HBEL ( 3 )( D ) C Aiten 4 - 7-11 -| i ~ li '1 p ) 
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M 
350250 
iww 

344351 AVU1MPSDraMI(t)(9k m)(D)JPMfai 5-7-6 
000403 ST tWin3 0Q)PWoiiWiti 4-7-7 


(B)UUiftw 4-7-8 
C133 U Hammond 4-7-8 


Cl 

D Harden (7) 7 


-B KaNgan (5) 10 
_D Dmky (3) 14 


TOP RHM TlFfc AgwN B, FcaA LmA 7, Adhsmr a 

a 8 6 D OffiMn 7-1 (J L Byia) Z1 rmm 

7-1 AlhDMT. W Ha ny Bnnene. B-1 AynH. 10-1 Soamrany. Hasa La VoG. 12-1 A«4Kn'i 
Drum, Rock The Barney 

romOUlM- KARST BAOVNAEfliin and ranM tamwray am 2fouL not reach leadem. BE of 19 Id 

Quaasmatton |NmwM met Gd) 

AMOUR: PnaebiBiiUad nvo- 0 out mmtarad an) dmnn ou, Ot Itana Wavn 21 (BmeHoy lmd(. Gd-SIl). 
ATinok Quad taadera. M 8 out kapi on mil ULonl itoUe a (HamiBoB imfl.Gd). 

ROCK THE BAHKVt ProsHneut led ow H ouL won outaaanL 231 3rd of 6 la Broughtons Forrrab 
jjjam pjm imd. Gd-Fml. 

SIML'ILr POUWNALr PrarrthBrt. waakaned ovnr 3f dul in an of 7 la Augtatsn (Yark tmdLOd^aiL 
HASTA IA WSlAiLfld 83 auL hold wraa hansama by *ttm« 11 on, 3 3d ol K) 10 LaU (CattertcK inW. 
OdFmJ. 

HiaHYWBaufDiRkiden after S. soon laded, pat owTTfl I2Bio(15loBo*cifleCoimiB***ri«v 1m4i. 

an. 

A OMim ilttMHaedwaiouLkRHm.M away Hfi oMBtoSetrel Service (PonWraa 1 mdL 0 d-Fm) 
spaMUWa nomrA: FOddm over a out, mataeed. I3S no e( H u Chid or Sun iFoBmsme 
imin49pb.sn). 



HOWAHDS CUP MSBRY HANDICAP 2T0 tm ESjna 

ALZJUrn (TB) (BF) P Cole 9-7 DsaeOneU (9) 

3 

ataiKho 


J0JHLLt21)M HEsOUrDy 9-4 

HBET-ilMIBIUTE (22) R HDUnslsad 9-3 __ 
(13) J Dunlop 9-1 


11 


I HOSK NO BOUNDS (ig)(D)U Johnston 8-9 JWmwB 

I SDCCAEHRS(47) JFiQ0eraldB-6 PUGMuyU 

I UROWT SWIFT (51) A Jarvis 8-5 CJUn*(T18 

I ■ PARADtSUM (20) (D) IDa J Ranndan 7-7 It Vari«v(3)2 

! THE WAB (22) D MdKIte 7-7 Mvfla D»yw(7) 

S 

73X10 aCATHBURT (44) SCtootU 7-7 MB*M(9) 10 

0400 HOHIHBBI FALC0R(1B)U WEuUHt>r7-7 ... PFem*y(S)7 

I HYSmiOUS TWB3 (13) B Murray T-7 

■ S-2(JQ*lM)1ff im 

. 7-1 Vtaet-A-unae. S-i Hns NoBountU. 3n delta. 10-1 
[ aflar Tfuett headed and OutNGed instw 6nal kirlong. 3rd d 6 Un 30 b 

ow 21 out ran oa mB. M Haufesnft by 2B,'Ar Im3f, Got. 

1 10 lead does noma, hi Lovely Prospect by «6 iBwnrtay 71. Gd-snj. 
taiag la* and lad Indtw #wl furlong, drtwo out, bf Cooaonftno 9 (Redcar 

ir pressure Bnal furtong. 5» 3nf ol 77 u Great icon (fSpon v. GdJiiu. 
ueU good UN headway. 9h el 15. bn BO io Whstunng Dan lAyr la. Gd) 


4.30 HUUUA 11 CUNIM 8 CTAK 2 B 1 m 21 BSyde C 0 . 1 H 
aoi OSII10 NCUOTTKCS] (C) (D) MnM ftmrtey 10-B-7 

■02 Sf-OSSO 
BOS 0-HB30 
*04 3S-310 asw 
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ni 

•12 
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K Darters 



ISSQr— SG SOUHnCOVB(IB) 

0 BAlLTSOKmtY (7) J 

155710 cot naa rrsiu uQ » o) m b 

4010 KAIBBU (10) P Manwtt 4-6-1 
SS5-21 KATfa LAD (D8) (D) B lUHIaao 6-8-6 
722230 ONCE worn ren UKK (13) urn MHm 
OOttSOD P5H DOUHO (10) U 1 
1- HP O DAY (38B) J 
302200 BOLD TOP (35) B 


<S)S 


TOP FOWB TIPSt MaBotlle 8. R—fho^l Hell 7, Q*ce Nora For Did; B 
18B41 DhMM4t RobWtt 3-t (Lart HaCtagdna) 11 rm 

Beutagi M IMbM. 4-1 Ranba'3 Hefl. 9-1 High Pm * hr 8-1 Kaly a LatL 10-1 Wotenr General. Ones 
Uara For LucMMPbm ODay 

RDM CUDS- WLLOTTO HaodmvSauL eever mono diaOeege. ttiWSBl lan 4S.U Cm JNua. whh 
HAUBO'S H ALL Irec 3Bil. never near leadun. * InrUw BO Qdt* 4 34h IHomartal INK. OdFm). 
WESnmo^reUtrBaiMlIovaf llauLrOiclll.bniia.IoBeaergMDeiDencaaw im. Gd-Fmi. 
MCH raaouKHai on final 21, nvar nearer, 50i NIB, bm flUo Gueosttmauui (Newmarkn mta. Gd} 
iBEFiaHunirSotidiuatiwvogwaDULiwaiKineHiLTnolTr.bns.eiHautaMlLaio ' - 
Fmj 

KATYSLADsLedl 

BOlDTOPi Faded S ouL 7ffi of ffi. bw 2DL to I 

« 



5.00 AIHSTY bum ETAIUS Bttt Im2f SSydl £3,108 

1 0 HOPA J JAJ (23) U Jama 9-0 

2 Z MOTAXABBEH (189) J GonM 9-0 

3 PALACE OIIAIDG Enright M 

* X) SOLATIUM (1 TO) MPtooM 

1 0 nun (iib)C ww o-o 

B JO ALL THET1K (120) P Cole 9-fl 

7 fL 530*0 BWTZAMAYBI(1S)fi HB9 B-8 

S 0 BMCK COURT (1 13) RJ Houghtfl 8-6 

^ » (KS SnPAiWTCIBHBnLord HwUngdan M 

TOP POflHTlPSi Stag Alan IO, KouAaHwf 7, BM Zaniayem 6 
13041 l % ae l « 3 9 0 B Caohrme 5-1 (J deaden) B im 

■NflnwB-4 8iec AML Ni tMAaboer. B-1 Ml The Tbna. 19-1 SoUDior 6ln(Zafiaiem..1Z-1 BHdi Cooa 
25-1 Uoiajjet Pa bee Guard 

FOHH GUIDE - roqajjaji Needed MEO. vnutened 31 aot aroond m *1 at II Io Akayid (OaodwcM 

ima.Qtji. 

■MTAKASaHR: iiuaisd Unco Mans eheti suyal oa woagly want b Bnbo 41 2M stiSW onoru*- 
pdeofl liable c am partKci Pardwa Springs HefcaalBi lndLSIQ. 

ALL THE im Unraced alow April ebin eeakn ned a ed, srausd IS Wi ellfi to Afcroy (SanJow Inflt 
3d). 

BDRZAHAYObBekm her beaon Mi Bam. mm recently man uader ueawra aim aamparad Sou. 
Woo to d plea. BUM clTTBi of 12. Mn aboat 38 to Gmm! AooooDly (Cbwtor ImSH. Gd-SB). 

*ltP ALOFTi Ortgeced final fuhog, % 2nd of 13 N Top Lady (EiUMBliiMi.au. 


• Blinkered first time: WINCANTON 2.10 Jaraab, 
Moultazim; 4-10 Jewel Trader. YORK 3.30 Zalament; 4.00 
Mysterious Times. LUDLOW 3.50 Thrower. 


Cricket 


Storm warning 
as radio skips 
from SA tour 


Andrew Cuff 
Media Correspondent 


T EST Match Special's 
coverage of England's 
five-Test series in South 
Africa will not offer foil ball- 
by-ball commentary, it was 
disclosed yesterday. 

Radio 4's long-wave cover- 
age will lose 75 minutes a day, 
being Interrupted by the 
Daily Service, This Sceptr’d 
Isle. The World at One and 
the shipping forecast. 

Because of the two-hour 
time difference with South Af- 
rica. play is scheduled to 
b eg i n at 8,30am but Radio 4 
will not join it until 9am, to 
avoid losing the final 30 min- 
utes of the Today programme. 

The BBC is already bracing 
itself for complaints from 
cricket fain and Radio 4 cam- 
paigners, who have long criti- 
cised the use of long wave for 
Test Match Special 
Three of the five Tests in- 
clude Sunday play, however, 
and the BBC has decided to 
stay with the cricket through- 
out those days, from &30am- 

3 -30pm. 

A spokeswoman for Radio 4 
said: "We are trying very 
hard to safeguard the inter- 
ests of as many listeners as 
possible, but It has been very 
difficult and some people will 
be made unhappy about this. 
We have tried very hard to 
cause as little disruption as 
possible.” 


Two summers ago Liz For- 
gan, the managing director of 
network radio, guaranteed 
ball-by-ball coverage of do- 
mestic Test matches on Radio 
4 long wave for at least four 
years. But the BBC said the 
commitment never extended 
to overseas tours, which were 
not regularly covered until 
1991. 

Last winter's Ashes tour 
was covered by Radio 5 Live 
but was more easily accom- 
modated because play took 
place in Europe’s night hours. 

The first Test starts in Pre- 
toria on November 16. Play in 
the fourth Test, in Port Eliza- 
beth, begins at Sam but cover- 
age will not start until 9am. 
The five one-day internation- 
als In January will not be 
covered. 

The BBC has still to finalise 
plans far the World Cup in 
India, Pakistan and Sri Lanka 
from February to March. 
Coverage will depend bn Eng 
land's progress. 

The commentary team for 
South Africa will be led by 
Jonathan Agnew and Peter 
Baxter, and will also include 
members of the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation's 
team. 

RADIO 4 LW (weekdays during Testa): 
UOm Today: Dam Test Mafcfi Special 
(misses Brat 30 minutes): lOm DaHjr 
Service: 10.1 Bern This SCWptr'd Isle 
10.30— n Woman's Hour; 11am Tost 
Mated Special (play resumes after lunch 
Interval 10 JO-1 1.1 Bam): 1pm World at 
One (misses last 10 minutes betors te»L 
IJMpna Test Maldi Special; 1.80pm 
Stripping Forecast 1-SSpm Tost Match 
Special (until Cftna of play 01 X30pm) 


Haynes returns to England 
in coaching role at Sussex 


D esmond haynes is to 

join Sussex next season 
as first-team coach. The 39- 
year-old former West Indies 
captain and opening bats- 
man replaces Norman Gif- 
ford, who resigned last July. 

Haynes, who left Middle- 
sex after the 1994 season, 
recorded his career-best 
score against Sussex when 
he hit 255 not out at Lord’s 
in 1990. 

He captained West Indies 
for four years, and threat- 
ened legal action against 
bis country's board when 
he was left out of the squad 


for this summer's series in . 
Bn glnnd. 

Another former West 
Indies captain, Clive Lloyd, 
has been appointed match 
referee for England's five 
Tests in South Africa 
this winter. The West In- 
dian Cammle Smith will 
oversee the seven one-day 
internationals. 

Matthew Maynard has 
been appointed captain of 
Glamorgan. Previously 
vice-captain, he succeeds 
Hugh Morris, who stepped 
down at the end of the 
summer. 
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European Racing Day dawns 


E UROPE'S equivalent of 
Breeden' Cup Day ramp a 
step closer after a meeting of 
the European Pattern Com- 
mittee In Paris this week. 

The inaugural European 
Racing Day is due to tako 
place in September 1997, fea- 
turing four Group One races 
and two h andicaps ca r ry in g 
minimum total prize money 


of £2 million. The identity of 
the initial host nation will not 
be revealed until the commit- 
tee next sits in December. 

However, the meeting will 
be rotated between the five 
major European racing 
countries — France, England, 
Ireland, Germany and Italy — 
and will be held on either a 
Saturday or a Sunday. 
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Soccer 

Coca-Cola Cup, 2nd rd, 2nd leg 

Manchester C 4, Wycombe W 0 (agg 4-0) 

Rosier lifts 
tiie gloom 


SPORTS NEWS IS 

I Rovers 


Fife 

fury 


David Hopps 

ANCHESTER City 
began last night's 
tie with only three 
goals to their 
name in nine matches, which 
made the four they scored a 
veritable feast The butt of 
Manchester h amour all sea- 
son, they are now in the third 
round, a feat which has es- 
caped United, a feet City will 
no doubt relish until Derby 
Day on Saturday week. 

City staggered even them- 
selves by scoring twice in two 
minutes during the first 
The East German Rosier, who 
had voiced his loyalty to the 
club, scored them both. The 
first was a simple affatr from 
two yards after Quinn's turn 
had been taken on by Lomas, 
whose driven cross had fallen 
conveniently off a Wycombe 
defender. 

Kinkladze has hardly con- 
vinced City supporters of his 
much-touted creative talents, 
but his subtle cross from the 
left then carved out a second 
goal, curling invitingly into 
Rbsler’s path before be 
crashed the ball past Hyde 
with obvious relish. 

Wycombe had begun prom- 
isingly, twice capitalising 
upon the confhsion between 
Brightwell and Symons down 
the right of City’s defence. Im- 
mel smothered Williams’s 
shot on the edge of his area, 
and City's good fortune from 
a goalless first leg persisted 
when De Souza’s low shot 
cannoned off the inside of the | 


far post and back Into the 
goalkeeper’s arms. 

In fee absence of fee cup- 

tied Creaney. fee restoration 
of Quinn’s aerial ability was 
one of fee more promising as- 
pects of a nervy first half 
hour. It was a fluffed defen- 
sive header by Howard, from 
EdghflTs cross, that left fee 
ball at Roster’s feet Hyde 
saved his instant shot from 
only six yards out hut City’s 
leading scorer — indeed, vir- 
tually their only scorer — 
was not so lenient again. 

The booking of Brightwell 
for a tame sliding tackle was 
enough to darken Sail’s mood ! 
although the fell-back’s appe- 
tite was not notably dimin- 
ished and a similar foul on 
Harrell brought a final warn- 
ing from the referee. 

Only such a mis- 

calculation was likely to 
threaten City’s supremacy 
and two ftirther goals just be- 
yond the hour then seated fee 
tie. Quinn scored the third 
from Roster’s cross from the 
right, anrt when WnWmlw 
purred into the right of 
Wycombe's area. Brown’s 
push conceded a penalty. 

The popular choice would 
have given Raster a chance to 
complete his hat-trick, but it 
was Curie who beat the goal- 
keeper with conviction. 

H— cheater Cttyi Imrael: Brightwell. 
By m on a. Curl*. Edghlll (Margetson. 
BSminl. Lomae. Filler of I (Brown. 72). 
Kinkladze (SummerOoe. 79). Beagrle. 
Quinn. Malar. 

Wyoomba Windwarn Hyde; 
Rowbotoam. Cowing, Howard. Hardyman. 
Patterson. Carrol). Brown (McGavin. 721 
Farrell. WtUbunc. Da Souza. 

R e f er* at K Burge fTgnypsndy). 
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Stretching a point . . . Wycombe’s goalkeeper Hyde keeps Manchester City's Curie at arm’s length at Maine Road last night photograph: michael steele 


Nottingham Forest 2, Bradford City 2 (agg: 4-5) 

Ormondroyd ousts Forest 


PwritlUM Hi OB 

N ottingham Forest 
may be enjoying a long 
unbeaten run In the 
Premiership but it offered no 
protection last night as an 
R9th minute goal from Or- 
mondroyd condemned them 
to the earliest of exits from 
the Coca-Cola Cup. 

Forest had twice token the 
lead through Pearce and Si- 
lenzl but the Bantams contin- 
ued to crow as first Showier 
and then the oft-ridiculed Or- 
mondroyd set up a night they 
will long remember. 

A slim home crowd had 
seen Bradford launch them- 
selves into emulating the pre- 
vious night's achievement of 
a certain other Second Div- 
ision side from Yorkshire. 

After just three minutes 
Hamilton was denied only by 
a last-ditch challenge from 
Pearce and then Crossley 


Juninho quest 
has Robson 
flying to Brazil 

e RYAN ROBSON, who is 
in Brazil hoping to sign 
the country's international 
winger Juninho. has made 
an offer for the Sao Paulo 
player, ir rites Ian Boss. 

"There were talks yester- 
day in the stadium here be- 
tween the director of Sao 
Paulo and the manager of 
Middlesbrough,” said the 
Sao Paulo spokesman 
Eduardo Prada. 

Middlesbrough are 
thought to have offered 
around £4.5 million for the 
player while Sao Paulo 
want £6.3 million for the di- 
in inutive 22-year-old 
winger whose full name is 
Oswaldo Glroldo Junior. 

In the past two weeks 
agents for three other Pre- 
miership clubs. Leeds 
United, Aston Villa and 
Arsenal, have also con- 
tacted Sao Paulo about Jun- 
inho. he said. “But the only 
club to give us a formal, 
written offer so far has 
been Middlesbrough.” 
Prnda said. 

The 22-year-old Juninho, 
who made a memorable Im- 
pression in England in 
June when Brazil wan the 
Umbra Cup. had already 
announced his willingness 
to sign for a Premiership 
club. But is thought to pre- 
for a move to London. 


Sport in brief 

Hockey 

Three days before the 
National 

wav fee 18 D , ivlslon 
elute learned ttet stx, not 
eight, of them wflll* rate- 
gated at the end of the winter, 
jiritts Pof Roirfey. 

The HA council ye««^ 

accented a proposal from tne 
National 

lopn-O? there win be a Firs t 
Division of 12 dubs playing 
on*- another home and away, 
S? Second Didsion of 34 
i„ c «ne another once. 
P ™V rescinds the July decl- 


stretched high to catch 
Wright’s lob. Hamilton’s 
speed and Youds’ elusiveness 
caused more problems as For- 
est felled to find their stride. 

The Premiership side’s best 
early chance fell to Pearce 
from a ninth minute free-kick 
that needed to be retaken 
after Jacobs was booked for 
encroachment. 

Bradford bad made it to the 
18th minute without real 
alarm when Forest undeser- 
vedly levelled on aggregate. 
GeirnnilTs deep comer was 
headed towards goal by Lee 
for Pearce, who tucked it 
home between Bradford legs. 

A more familiar Forest 
briefly appeared, with the 
clever runs of Gemmill, 
Woan, Pearce and Stone from 
midfield increasingly threat- j 
enlng. Stone ought to have 
scored from the best of these 
and then Silenzi. on his home 
debut in place of Roy. crashed 
a shot against the bar when it 


seemed easier to score. 

Bradford weathered this 
period of pressure, however, 
nnH pearce almost undid his 
impressive first half work 
wife an awful beck-pass that 
let Showier in. But from his 
lob Crossley got enough of his 
fingertips to the ball 

Bradford began the second 
half as if labouring under a 
terrible injustice. They domi- 
nated the initial proceedings 
and the goal their efforts de- 
served duly arrived just be- 
yond the hour when fee hith- 
erto Ineffectual Ormondroyd 
crossed for Youds whose 
header across goal was met 
by Showier to score. 

Home anxiety was assuaged 
swiftly when Silenzi headed 
home Stone's cross for his 
first goal for the club. 

MihfhMi fcnrt Crosalay; Lyltle. 
Pearce. Cooper. CHattfe. Samroffl. Slone 
Lea. Worn. SManxi. Baimnttaraa. 
Bradford CWyr Want Harford. Jacob*. 
Mitchell. Mohan, Ford. Wnght Toads. 
Ormondroyd. Hamilton. snowier 
Itofarom P Aksck (Ratfiffi) 


Chelsea 0, Stoke City 1 (agg : 0-1) 

Peschisolido slips in to put 
the skids under Chelsea 


C HELSEA were knocked 
out of the Coca-Cola Cup 
by First Division Stoke last 
night after Paul Peschisolido 
scored the winner 15 minutes 
from time. 

The £2 mill ion -rated 

striker, who City are thinking 
of aniHng to raise cash Ibr 
rebuilding, pounced for his 
sixth of fee season after Mark 
Hughes had been dispos- 
sessed just outside his area. . 

Chelsea had begun fee day 
in denial, insisting that 
Hughes does not want to 
return north. Time will telL 
Further speculation linked 
them with the Swedish World 
Cup forward Tomas Brolin as 
Glenn Hoddle seeks to assem- 
ble a side nearer the Gullit 
ideal than flie cu r r e n t reality. 

But no matter bow classy a 
side becomes, it has to be able 
to deal with muck-and-nettle 
ties like this. 

The early pressure was 
Chelsea’s but though they cre- 
ated the chances they lacked 
a decent finish. 

The striker Furlong was a 
major culprit, skipping past 
Sigurdsson before fluffing his 
shot wide, miscuing another 
from 20 yards and mistiming 
a dose-range header. 


sion for a National League of 
four divisions of 10 dubs with 
the Third Division being di- 
vided into north and south 
divisions. 

Athletics 

Benson Masya, who has won 
fee Great North Run three 
times, will join his fellow Ke- 
nyan John Ngugi and Brit- 
ain’s Gary S taines In Sun- 
day's Great South Run in 
Portsmouth. In his last ap- 
pearance to the Portsmouth 
event two years ago. Masya 
finished fifth in a race won by 
Staines hi a then British 10- 
xnfle record of 46min llsec. 

Ngugi, five times the world 
cross-country champion, will 


Hughes then saw a shot 
stopped on the line by Over- 
son. while even Gullit, raid- 
ing regularly from the back, 
was guilty of missing perhaps 
the haiTs best chance, scoop- 
ing imcharacteristically over 
from near the penalty spot 

Stoke, who had hit the post 
and caused Chelsea’s defence 
all sorts of trouble in fee goal- 
less first teg. struggled to 
threaten Kbarine. But they 
| emerged after half-time far 
more threatening and on 58 
i minutes could have taken fee 
lead with their first real 
c h a n ce. 

Potter's comer found Over- 
son at fee back of fee box and 
Gleghorn, running in. headed 
, just over the bar from about 
i seven yards. 

Chelsea continued to try 
and penetrate wife their pa- 
tient build-ups, invariably 
ending with a cross from 
either wing to Furlong's head. 

Midway through the half 
Johnsen popped up on fee 
right to supply such a centre 
but Furlong, charging in, 
once again headed wastefully 
over. 

ChhM Kharfnt: Barter. Johnsaa GuW. 
Sinclair. Spaceman. Peacock, wise. 
Barnes, Hughes. Furlong. 

State CHm Prudho®; Oartoon. Ovamn. 
Sgurdsaen. Sendtonl. Sumtige. Waaace. 
Gleghorn. Poiter, Peschisolido 
Garreteers. 

R e f er *** K Cooper {Portyprrfd). 


be aiming to improve on his 
24th place last week in Edin- 
burgh, his first race since his 
four-year drug ban was 
overturned. 

The sprinter Jason John. 
23, has rejoined Birchfleld 
Harriers five years after leav- 
ing the dub for Newham and 
Essex Beagles. 

Snooker 

The world champion Stephen 
Hendry will play either his 
fellow Scot John Higgins or 
John Parrott in tom o rro w ’s 
semi-final of the Thailand 
Qassic in Bangkok after beat- 

tog the 48-year-old fanner 

world champion Tfcrry Grif- 
fiths 5-0. writes CZise Eoerton. 


Watford probe 
police ‘ assault ’ 
on Phillips 

Bust bD Thomas 

1 A /ATFORD are ready to 
r Ir lodge an official com- 
plaint with Dorset police 
after rfnhnmg that their 
striker Kevin Phillips and 
some s up po r ters were at- 
tacked by officers after the 
Coca-Cola Cup shoot-out 
win at Bournemouth. 

Phillips, who did not play 
in Tuesday’s game, says he 
was hit across the shoulder 
with a truncheon after join- 
ing fens on the Dean Court 
pitch celebrating Watford's 
win on penalties. 

Watford yesterday con- 
firmed that Phillips, who 
was heading for the dress- 
ing rooms when allegedly 
hit by a uniformed officer, 
and the club’s manager 
Glenn Boeder are to make 
statements to Dorset police. 

Boeder claims he saw the 
incident. “One of the police 
officers struck Kevin Phil- 
lips two blows with his 
truncheon. He has large 
bruises around bis 
shoulders. We will be 
studying videotape evi- 
dence to see if that makes 
the incident any dearer.” 

Watford’s secretary John 
Alexander said that “Kevin 
is very upset and shocked” 
by the incident, adding that 
Phillips “was wearing Wat- 
ford FC waterproofs which 
had the dub logo embla- 
zoned right across them”. 

Later Watford issued a 
statement saying they were 
“gathering information 
following an incident ... in 
which supporters were al- 
legedly assaulted by Dorset 
police”. 

Dorset police said: “We 
have not received any offi- 
cial com p laint about an al- 
leged incident. Our only 
knowledge of it is from the 
media.” 


Results 


Soccer 

ENGLISH COCA-COLA CUP 
Second round* second log 
SSroJ’aj.KJ 2 t^rtartonOT 

lagy Ml 


Bhoys pay Dunfermline £600,000 for utility man 

Celtic sign McNamara 


C ELTIC yesterday 

signed Dunfermline's 
versatile youngster 
Jackie McNamara for 
£600,000. 

The Scotland Under-21 
player Bigned a three-year 
contract after fee First Div- 
ision dub, who are £3.5 mil- 
lion in debt, agreed to sell 
when the Glasgow giants 
upped a previous offer. 

McNamara, 21. whose 
father Jackie played for 
Celtic, has operated in both 
defence and midfield for Dun- 
fermline, whom he joined 
four years ago, and looks set 
to cJialtengR for the right-back 
berth. 

“It is a position that we are 
not well served in at the mo- 
ment and one I would like to 
strengthen,” said Celtic’s 
manager Tommy Burns. Tm 
delighted to have Jackie here. 
We looked at him last year 
and again at the start of this 
season and have really been 


after him for the last 10 days. 

“It took a lot of negotiating 
but I believe both parties are 
happy with fee deaL” 

Dunfermline's assistant 
manager Dick Campbell said: 
“I am very disappointed, al- 
though I am delighted for 
the player because this opp- 
ortunity might have passed 
him by. 

“Jackie is a great lad and a 
top-class player who I feel will 
be better when surrounded by 
better players. He definitely 
wanted to sign for Celtic and. 
in feet, didn’t want to speak to 
any other club." 

Meanwhile Celtic an- 
nounced yesterday that they 
will Impose strict restrictions 
on supporters travelling to 
France for their European 
Cup Winners’ Cup second 
round, first-leg match with 
Paris St Germain in a bid to 
minimise th«» risk of disorder. 

Only season-ticket holders 
and corporate clients will be 


eligible for tickets for the Oc- 
tober 19 match and all appli- 
cants will have to supply 
their address and passport 
number for . security 
purposes. 

Celtic have appointed Cam- 
buslang Travel as sole hand- 
ling a gents and confirmed 
there will be no tickets on 
sale at fee ground and tha t 
travelling fans holding tickets 
for non-designated areas 
could face arrest 

The club’s chief ex e c u t i ve 
Fergus McCann said: “Safety 
has been the main consider- 
ation in appointing a sole 
handling agent 

"Rangers supporters are 
also travelling within Europe 
that week and we are in dis- 
cussions with Rangers Foot- 
ball Club, fee police, the port 
authorities, Paris St Germain 
and the Celtic Supporters’ 
Associations in a bid to con- 
trol travel of supporters to en- 
sure safety.” 


Martin Thoipe 

B lackburn rovers 

could face stringent 
Flfa sanctions for 
allowing the banned agent 
Rune Hauge to be Involved In 
transfer negotiations for the 
Nottingham Forest midfielder 
Lars Bohinen. 

The FA is to ask the league 
champions exactly what role 
Hauge, who was a central 
character in the George Gra- 
ham bung scandal, played in 
the negotiations. Under a Fife 
worldwide ban imposed after 
the Graham case, Hauge is 
not allowed to negotiate di- 
rectly wife a club an behalf of 
a player. 

Fife has a wide range of 
sanctions available to it in 
such circumstances: it could 
ban all or part of Blackburn’s 
management team; it could 
levy a fine of up to SF100.000 
(£55,000); or it could ban the 
club from involvement in 
transfers or, in extremis, 
from all football activity. 

Blackburn have contacted 
fee FA to seek clarification of 
Hauge's position. The FA has 
already forwarded a formal 
complaint to Flfa about 
Hauge's alleged involvement 
in negotiations surrounding a 
Watford player. 

Yesterday Hauge could not 
be contacted at his Norwe- 
gian home, having reportedly 
flown to Britain the previous 
day. Bohinen, a Norway inter- 
national. was locked in talks 
with Blackburn's manager 
Ray Harford late into Tues- 
day evening but it is not 
known what part Hauge 
played to the negotiations. 

Bohinen emerged from fee 
discussions to say that his 
£700,000 move was likely to be 
completed today after a few 
minor details had been ironed 
out. 

His departure from Forest 
has been facili tated by a 
clause he had inserted into 
his contract which allowed 
him to move should any club 
come in for him at a fee only 
£200,000 more than Forest 
paid for him. 

As Bohinen's market value 
is estimated to be about £25 
million, fee player stands to 
pocket a substantial amount 
in signing-on fee and salary. 

Meanwhile, Alex Ferguson 
is almost certain to pull Soy 
Keane out of the Republic of 
Ireland's European Champi- 
onship home tie with Latvia 
next Wednesday. The mid- 
fielder has strained a stomach 
muscle. 

Ruel Fox has completed his 
£42 millio n tr ansfe r from 
Newcastle to Tottenham. 

Joey Beauchamp is back at 
Oxford, 16 months after fee 
winger’s complaints of 
"homesickness” soured his 
£1 million transfer to West 
Ham. The 24-year-old moved 
yesterday from Swindon for a 
cut-price £300,000. 


Smith rues loss of Gascoigne 


Patrick Glenn 

T HE injury which will 
keep Paul Gascoigne out 
of England's interna- 
tional in Norway next 
Wednesday and significant 
chib commitments In fee next 
fortnight may be traced di- 
rectly to the rigorous sched- 
ule Rangers have faced in fee 
past three weeks. 

Walter Smith, the Ibrax 
manager, yesterday lamented 
the eight games in 24 days 
which have effectively de- 
prived him of the midfielder 
for at least a fortnight. Gas- 
coigne will miss Saturday’s 
trip to Aberdeen and the cru- 
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Semi-finals 

Dunfermflo* (0) O tern 


CeRlo (0)1 
Hughes 79 

Aberdeen (1) 2 

Dodds 18 
Booth 00 

to w n * (1) 1 
Watson 40 (og) 


da*OM(3)4 
Deny 4 
Winter* 17. 61 
Johnson 40 


mon* JO) 1 Olei W une e wwTlr (2) 2 

McCormick 46 Hutcturoo 25 

Logan 20 

UKJBOND UfABHft R i en fc r BM*» 

* L£ri ngi o n Stanley 1. Bly0i Spartans 2 
WtBon A to 2. Chortey 1. 

ROHTBIS LEAQUFr Sowed DMslnr w 
Aston ViBs 2, BwnsHy & B*c kpoot i. 
Huddersfield ' 1- n ostpo w* Grimsby * 
Port Vale. TIM DIvUom Darlington 0. 
QiwtsrftsH 4: Roehflaio 0. WaitaH 1; 
Scarborough a Wigan £ Wrerfram 2. Bury 
3; Doncaster 2. Lincoln 2. 

AVON INSURANCE COMBI NATlOMs 
Mmt DhUoB Isswich 3. BrigMm % 
Luton 2. Snead C ft Norwich 1. West Ham 
5. Oxford DM 2. C Pblaee 2; Wunbiedan 2, 

22X?hbatm rribt capital 
main Barnet &. Crawley Tn ft Bram- 
lord 2 . Futnaro 1 

UUDIOFWUfS COR H« nnd 
Orocp Onas Cseraarfao tn 2. Comae* 
Bay ft Asm threes ft 

Afaerretwym 1 Croup Foot UanMH 1. 


dal European Cup meeting 
with Juventus in Turin on 
October 18. 

The five victories Rangers 
gained during the recent run 
— they lost to Steaua Bucha- 
rest in fee European Cup and 
drew wife Hibernian in the 
league and Borussia Dort- 1 
maud in Europe — took them i 
to the top of the table and tote ! 
the semi-finals of the Coca- 1 
Cola Cup. 

Gascoigne looked pained as 
he was tafcwn oft with a thigh 
muscle injury during the 2-1 
victory over Motherwell . on 
Tuesday, when be scored the 
opening goal. AQy McCoist, 
who produced the winner, left 
soon afterwards with similar 


Barry Tn 1. Otn* Fine Ton PentrS 1. 
Cwmbran 2. 

FA! NATIONAL. LCAOUB CUP: Bead- 
Hash Bray W hdraO L Shelbowne 2. 
nuoLT imtbrnatkmiali Finland ft 
Turkey ft 

Rugby Union ■ 

WHISKER NATIONAL IXMHB Ftntt 
DMsfcw Bridgend 32. Cardiff 19. 

CLUB HATCHES* Harlequins B9, Brunei 
On hr 17; nossfyn Pk 19. Orford Univ 11 
RuamanaiF Abedtsery v Tredegar. Cww 
eeOedt Uanteran » Newbridflft rt p w wtel e 
Gostoflh v Ashktgton. 

COUNTY CHAHPHMHMB. NutoOC 1ft 
Essex 2ft 


WOMEN'S HOME INTERNATIONAL 
CHAJdPfOMSWP (Wrexham): England s, 
toted S {England flreQ: r e urea— ra J 
Hafi/LWaftoaMARos*ftNtoffetoon4&3; 
E P— Hsb *M FmUrn M L Roxburgh/* 
Lang 3S2; E RatofifMK Stepp* ** M J 
Ford/S McMMtar 4*3. Stogtora Hall 
halved with Rom: Walton halved with H 
Monaghan: J Otar tu NldidBon 4*a 
Field* H Roxburgh 3*2; Supples lost to 
MnM—tOT 2up: S Lambert lost lo Ford 
2S1. Ireland «ft Wales «< (Ireland drat): 
romsowi— i E Rose Pcwm/H Kavanagh 
Ion to L DermoN/B Jones luft Y Can- 
akty/S Rteagan M V Tnomae/D fUehards 
3*2. X Higgles (A O t i dl i m H K Stark/E 
Pilgrim fi&ft BtoHssi Row lost to Dot 
mutt 2*1: Kavanagh lost June* 4*3; A 
Coffey hated wi» Thomas; D McCarthy 
lest to LDnh lup; CasaUy M Stark 5*3: 
Wggh.* bt Richards 4*3. 

Tennis 

ATP* INDOOR TOURNAMENT (tou- 
kwsey net roan* J Vte Herek (Bel) U 
J Siemerink (Noth) 4-5 Iwlthdraw). 
Second roundi F De HMI (BeQ M J 
Bjorttman (S«e> 7-ft 4-ft B-ft M Hommmt 
(B<rfB3 H R Ronetoerg {UB) M, 6-1. E-4. 
LTA AUTUMN SATELLITE (NotUngham): 
Mm* n*t rwNfc R KoaNg (SA) W J Fox 
(GB) 6-3. 6-3; » Honmnl tNeni) K T 
Spuds (QB) 5-7. 7-5. 7-ft B Cowan (GB) 
M N Waal (GB) 7-5. 6-£ P Kidm (SA) btS 
Herdolza (US) 3-ft 7-ft 8-4; T Hand IGB) 
bt D Sanders {SB) KKS Hn war 
(Fr) bt N GOUMIGB) 6-ft 6-4; ■ Hmdwrgar 
iSwto) bt M Waksflsld (SA) 8-Z 6-7. 6-1: J 
Umarirarnsr (AuQ U W Harben(GBl B-ft 
a-0: P Hwl iGB) bt S Manal (Swllz) 7-ft : 


damage and win miss Scot- 
land's friendly in Sweden 
next Wednesday. 

The loss of Gascoigne, who 
had begun to show exciting 
form in recent outings, is a 
serious blow to both dub and 
country. Rangers had eari t pr 
lost Brian Laudrup. injured 
while on duty with Denmark, 
and the winger will visit a 
specialist today to discover 
how long he may be missing. 

“There is unfair pressure 
placed on clubs, not just 
Rangers, in runs of games 
such as feat,” hr id Smith. 

“The Premier Division, the 
Coca-Cola Cup and fee Cham- 
pions' League give us three 
club competitions and we still 


6-2; G —pm (AuQ N N Jonas (GB) 6-4. 
6-4: C tote (GB) M I Bates (GB) B-ft 

6- 2; N B*^n (GB) bl M WyMh (GB) 6-3. 

7- ft A Roab (US1 W C Singer (US) 7-6, 
B-ft S Bairferman (Gar) bt J Lb* (Gar) 

6- 2. 6-1; J Dal^do (QB) M A Parmer 
(OB) 6-S, 6-2; Q Saffary (GB) bt A Oster- 
roith (IS) 2-6. 6-3. 8-4. 

W ar w a r toed roondi A TerdoM (GB) 
bt J Cadan (US) 6-4- B-ft S ObM (Dan) bt 
L VlteOtfrtXtelGB) 6-7. 7-ft 6-4; K Pl*cwk 
(Den) M J Dawson (GB) 6-3. 6-3; K 
Km (Gar) bt A Llndstefl (Swa) 5-7. 

7- ft 6-1; O Ba r aR an aa l i l tB ae (Balaros) at 
J Aba (Gar) 6-4. 64; C Taylor (GB) bt M 
wamrandl (Bwa) 8-4. 6-1; S Hoar (Swa) 
bl 5 TS8 (GB) 6-0. 6-8; S tafth (GB) bl A 
Hopmana (Nath) 6-4. 6-3 
EUROPEAN womrs BRXOOR TOUR- 
NAMNT (Zurich)- Phst m ate C RoMa , 
(US) bl K Adam (US) 6-2. 6-2. Saaond 
roemta J Kruger (SA) bt H Sufcova (C 2) 
6-3. 7-5; B Sobnliz (Nam) M L Raymond 
(US) 3-8. 6-3. 6-2 M Piero* (Fr) W P 
Seteiydar (Swrtr) 8-1. B-ft 


have to provide players for in- 
ternationals. That's how we 
lost Laudrup. 

“It’s a hell of a lot of football 
for anyone to play and ifs led 
to the bind of niggling injury 
for Paul Gascoigne which I 
thought he’d be over and done 
wife after being out so long 
because of injury wife Lazio." 

Gascoigne’s obvious replace- 
ment in Oslo would be 
Newcastle United’s Robert 
Lee, a second-half substitute 
for him in last month’s Wem- 
bley friendly against Colom- 
bia. Two uncapped newcom- 
ers, Gareth Southgate of 
Aston Villa and Steve Stone 
of Nottingham Forest, may 
also come into fee reckoning. 


SS2O60P1B; 2. China 282.04ft 3. US 280336. 
Mm 17. Britain 270.600; 24. Ireland 
190425. L a edtog to N d te l. U Xlao- 
shoang (China) 5&9S7p(s: 2. H Tanaka 
(Japan) 56800; X V Scherbo (Belarus) 
50674. 

WdmemTeMM 1, Romania 192S7D; 2. US 
191.722; ft Russia 191408. AJaoc 22. Brit- 
ain 175.745. Laedteg Inteteob 1. G Go. 
gsan (Rom) 36.799; 2. D Kochetkova (Bus) 
36.762; ft S MU lor (US) 9*699. 


Fixtures 


Baseball 

AM RICAN LEAMHI PlAY*OFf=3c New 
York 9. Beanie ft Cleveland S. Baeton 4 (bl 
13). 

national league play-orrsj c*n- 
clnnatl 7. Led Angela* ft AUanta ft Cote- 
redo 4. 

Basketball 

KOflAC CUPT Second rouad, m ead . 
legr Tolas Bursa 97. London Towors 70 , 
(agg; 171-153). 


(7J30 unless soled) 

Soccer 

ROWTEtS LEAGUE: Href PMatoro Bol- 
lon v £ver ton (7.0); Derby v Nottra Forest 
(7J)r. Shelf Wed v wen Brora (7.0): Nattx 
County v T<anmare (7J3J. S eeeed M*> 
Wne Bradtord C v Coventry (7.0): Sunder* 
land v Preston (7 Xfc York v Hun (7jb). 
TUrdDMslDra Stockport v Chester (ft45). 
AVON UUURAHCE COMBINATION: 
Hret Dlriefont Southampton v WattortL 


Ice Hockey 


BHmsH ACSOeUTKNfe Rkel DMsiee; 
Pe ter b o rough v Bratimell. 


Hockey 


Cycling 

WORLD CMAMPtOHSMRi Read Raee 
Ttme-bial (Tun|e. CoQ: 1. M tndurmio (Sp) 
55rabi StMeec; 2 . A ohm (Bp) 5ftiai;ft U 
Paschal (Ger) S73XH, 4. D Randrez (Col) 
58.42.6; 5. I Bontchoukov (Moldova) 
SB £3-6; G. E BrauUnk (Mem) SB.12.ft 7. Z 
Jaskufa (Pol) 59.12.7. ft M Englernan (US) 
921.1X B. u FcsrfrBiet tffl BJftft W, * 
Kartaaon (Sue) 99J42; 11. D BreG (Aus) 
l-OOXirft 12. T Marie (Fr) 1:0007.7; 1ft A 
KaapuiJa (Lhh) 14. A Chiurarf (It) 

1JD.MA 1ft S Hsgg (USJ-I-0017S; Iftn D 
Bogan (Aik) 1 J O 2 3 1; 17. J Zapata (Cot) 
1JD23.4. 

Gymnastics 

WORLD CHAMPIONSHIPS (Sab no, 
Japan): Mem T*anu Steattnge (after 
completing cerapulsorloa): 1. Japan 


CL U B! OU Loughtenlans v Indian Gym* 
hhans |*30. Chlgvmtl). 


• PaMstan'e cricketers have come under 
otmging criticism after losing both the Tost 
and onorfey aerlea to Sri Lanka's touring 
teem by 2-1 margma. 

"At the moment tha Pakistan team Is in 
com piste tUsanay and It would require 
enormous efforts to rebuild 1L" said tea 
former Test busman Shsfqat Bans. "Ttw 
team appeared to fade commitment and 
loyalty aa moat of the baasmen threw away 
their wicketa with reckless abokaa.’* 

Saaad Butt, a Ma member a tee Paki- 
stan board. cfaboM dial tea capfatn Ramiz 
Raja had been deliberately let down by hie 
team. "Thera Is loo much politics in hU- 
atefiti foam which is a bunch of 11 Individ- 
irate." he said, adding Utai the PCB's chief 
executte Art} Abbas) must resign offer 
accepting reaponeanltty. 


J 
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RFU and clubs split over money, page 1 3 

Blackburn in trouble over Hauge, page 15 


Indurain wins his first world title, page 1 3 



^Guardian 


Paul Fitzpatrick on another injury blow suffered by England before Saturday’s game against Australia 


Offiah pulls out of World Cup opener 




INGLAND suffered a 
second World Cup 
setback in an ili- 
I starred week yester- 
day when Martin Offiah was 
ruled out of their opening 
game against Australia at 
Wembley on Saturday. 

The Wigan flier, who has 
been suffering from thig h 
ankle strains, failed a rigor- 
ous fitness test yesterday and 
is replaced on the left wing by 
Halifax's John Bentley, who 
has previously played twice 
for Great Britain, both 
against France. 

Last Sunday England's full- 
back Gary Connolly, simi- 
larly a highly faflnantia] fig- 
ure, also pulled out of the 
Australia game, suffering 
from pneumonia. 

Offiah's withdrawal will be 
felt keenly by the organisers, 


vJho are desperately hoping 
for a spectacular start to the 
tournament on Saturday. A 
brace of 40-yard tries frdin the 
Wigan winger, the game's 
leading draw. card, would 
have done much to counter a 
lacklustre run-up in which 
ticket sales — or rather lack 
of — how been the 
talking point 

It was first thought that 
Offiah might TfiiM two games 
but Phil Lowe, the England 
manager, said he should be 
available for England's 
second match, against Fiji 
next Wednesday. 

Phil Larder, England's 
coach, still appeared confi- 
dent at noon yesterday that 
Offiah would be fit. He had 
made the point, however, that 
as pace is central to Offiah's 
game there would be no point 


playing him if he could not 
generate fall speed. 

It was nevertheless a "terri- 
ble blow" to lose him, said 
Larder. “He is a world-class 
player. But Z don’t think John 
win let anybody down.” 

Offiah’s withdrawal over- 
shadowed the inclusion of 
Kris Radlinksi, 19-year- 
old Wigan back, at full-back. 

In fin* finni of the Premier- 
ship Trophy at Old Trafford 
last May, Leeds targeted Bad- 
linski as a possible weakness 
in the Wigan side. He was still 
comparatively new to the 
team; he had made his debut 
the previous November and 
what experience he bad accu- 
mulated had been primarily 
on the wing. 

Leeds believed they could 
exploit his move to centre, 
where he took the place of the 


absent Va’aiga Tuigamala, 
but it was a serious 
mlsjndgmenL 

Radllnksi not only topped 
the Wigan tackle count but 
scored three tries as wefl-He 
collected the Harry Sunder- 
land Trophy for the Man of 
the Match, the youngest 
player to win the award. 

Larder no doubt had that 
mature and confident display 
in mfnrt yesterday when he 
opted for RadlfaisM as Connol- 
ly's replacement This Is a 
huge responsibility for a teen- 
ager with only 28 first-team 
games in his account and it 
would be difficult to imagine 

a more taking tutmnraHnmal 

baptism. 

Radlinski is expecting 


plenty of early "bombs'' from 
the Australians but he is un- 
daunted at the prospect “If 1 


catch them then that will im- 
prove my confidence," he 
yiM That is an g»»Tnpio of 
positive thinking. 

Larder did not choose Bad- 
linski in Ms original squad of 
40 but fwciudftd Mm to 
final 25. “The Wigan players 
never stopped talking about 
him." said Larder, “and they 
felt that the England side 
would be best served with 
Connolly in the centre and 


Haiti frmiri a+ftlH- fca ftk." 

“He has come on leaps and 
bounds this season," said 
Shaun Edwards, the Wigan 
»nd England captain. 

“His attitude is tremen- 
dous. He wants to learn; 
he’s hungry for the ball 
and be has a big heart. This 
selection la deserved reward 
for him." 

The remainder of the side 


was predictable e nou gh . Earl 
Harrison, of Halifax; got in at 
open-side prop ahead of 
eastward’s Dean Sampson, 
possibly on the evidence of 
last Friday's game between 
the sides at Halifex. 

In a strong-looking pack, 
Andy Farrell is at loose for- 
ward, a job that might have 
gone to his former Wigan col- 
league Phil Clarice. -But -Far- 
roll deserves to be in the posi- 
tion where he has played so 
impre ss ively for Wigan this 
season. 

maiAHOi K nadHmU (Wigan); J 
HaM—a (Moan). M KmUmr (Wtoan). 
MMm (SrsStart Butts), J Mtov 
(Halifax); B Powell (Kalghlay). * 
Uwd» (Wigan, capt); K Marrfaoo 
(Ha Wax). L J a A aow (ShaffMd Eagles). A 
PMi, O toons (both Auckland Wanton). P 
dirta (Sydney City Roosters), A ~ ~ 

(Wigan). 


Dsvlas stays firm, page 1 3 


TODAY AT THE OVAL: THE BARNEY IN THE BANQUETING SUITE 


Surrey 

rebels 

clash 

with 


regime 
of fear 
and 


secrecy . 


David Hopps on the 

suburban subversives 
aiming to overthrow 
the gang of five 


Mi 


[ILITANCY at The 
Oval was once restric- 
I ted to polite complaints 
about lukewarm tea, but 
Surrey will be forcefully 
reminded today that these are 
more rebellious times. The 
dub will fece allegations of un- 
democratic practices and an 
obsession with commercial- 
ism at a special general meet- 
ing instigated by an increas- 
ingly implacable membership. 

Diverse names could be 
caught up in the crossfire, in- 
cluding Surrey’s captain Alec 
Stewart, the Labour MP for 
Vauxhall Kate Hoey, and Bob 
Willis, the former England 
fast bowler. 

But, in the opinion of the 
Surrey Action Group, those 
who bear most responsibility 
for perennial under -achieve- 
ment on the field include the 
chief executive. Glyn Wood- 
man. and Raman Subba Row. 
a former chairman both of 
Surrey and the Test and 
County Cricket Board. 

Surrey's Internal strife, in 



Lonely at the top . . . the Surrey captain Alec Stewart has not escaped the sniping from the grassroots 


PHOTOGRAPH: TOM JENKINS 


common with the unrest that 
blighted Yorkshire in the 
Eighties, is fuelled by mem- 
bers’ desire to Influence their 
dub’s affairs. To many of the 
sandwich -and-flask brigade, 
boardroom boasts about 
Surrey's commercial success 
lie uneasily alongside a re- 
cord of two one-day trophies 
since their last championship 
24 years ago. 

"Surrey Is run as a regime 
of fear and secrecy,” protests 
the action group's secretary. 
Paul Ames. "It is no longer a 
members' dub. It is more in- 
fluenced by the Meet John 
Major syndrome.” 

Trouble initially flared two 
years ago when Surrey 
sacked their bowling coach 
Geoff Arnold (much to the dis- 


may of Stewart and many of 
his team-mates} and then 
abolished the cricket commit- 
tee, placing cricket policy in 
the hands of a five-man execu- 
tive, chaired by Woodman. 

Arnold Long, who made 
more than 1,000 wicketkeep- 
ing dismissals for Surrey in 
his 16-year career, still be- 
grudges the erasing of the 
cricket committee that he 
chaired. He will be one com- 
mittee member to support the 
SAG’s motion calling for the 
cricket committee to be rein- 
stated and for members to be 
given “a more effective say in 
policy and administration". 

"There is too much empha- 
sis on commercialism to the 
detriment of the cricket oper- 
ation,” says Long. "When I 


was cricket chairman, com- 
mercial people had a right of 
veto. That is ridiculous." - 
Subba Row has long relin- 
quished official involvement 
in Surrey’s affairs but is 
regarded as still highly influ- 
ential. "He Is both the king- 
maker and the witch -finder,” 
says Ames. *T suppose, in his 
eyes, Tm a witch.” 

Willis, as executive director 
of cricket, sits on the execu- 
tive committee, but many 
members question his pro- 
longed absences and his oft- 
proclaimed hostility to 
county cricket, which he 
would tike to replace with a 
big-city league. 

Brian Downing, the former 
chairman, resigned last 
month, to be replaced by the 


more conciliatory Mike 
Soper. One of his first deci- 
sions will concern the cap- 
taincy. Stewart's absences 
with England, when fit, for 
half the season have brought 
some restive calls for the ap- 
pointment of Adam Hollloake. 

But Woodman remains the 
action group's chief target 
His ambitious plans to de- 
velop The Oval, a long-held 
dream of Subba Row's, and 
his portrayal of Surrey as 
first and foremost a business 
are painted by his critics as 
obsessive. 

Woodman's welcoming 
speech during Surrey's anni- 
versary match against New 
South Wales in September, 
which was inadvertently 
broadcast on The Oval’s sound 


GRRRENADIERS GUARD IT. 



GRRRAHANCS Just roll it round your tongue. 


Graham’s 


PORT 


system, has also been called 
ill-judged. Hoey, a Surrey 
committee member, had to 
rebut suggestions that she 
found It offensive. 

Although the SAG claims to 
have been promised TOO votes 
today, only a low turno u t 
among Surrey's 5,000 members 
would bring victory. And, be- 
fitting a barney in a banquet- 
ing room. Surrey have agreed 
only to digest the findings. 


Shadow play 
with Tony , 
and Kevinl 



Vincent Hanna 


P: 


OUTICIANS love pos- 
ing with sporting he- 
roes. It helps voters 
rememb er them, and 
people tend to believe sports 

stars more than politicians. 

When Kevin Keegan turned 
up at Brighton this week the 
Labour Party fell at his feet 
He came to do a fringe meet- 
ing, so it is worth recording 
that Kevin has abandoned the 
curly perm for a swept-back 
grey executive look. His was a 
swept-back performance, lots 
of jokes and patriotism, with 
three serious political points 
built in. Not that the politi- 
cians noticed at the time. 

Tony Blair rushed off to 
play head-tennis with Kevin. 
“At last," he said, "I have ‘ 
done something to impress my 
children." As photoopportu- 
nities go it was a cracker, pro- 
viding images of Blair that 
will long outlast his speech. 

In the moment it was easy to 
forget that it was political pos- 
ing. As was John Major’s visit 
to St James’ Park last month, 
when the said Kevin pre- 
sented him with a Newcastle 
shirt And didn't the Identical 
Keegan kiss Mrs Thatcher on 
the steps of No. 10? 

The fringe meeting had 
been organised by Tom 
PendryMP, a genial man who 
claims to have introduced 
Tony Blair to politics. He 
talked Kevin into coming, 
with the Football Association, 
to promote the 1996 European 
Football Championship. Tom 
is the shadow Minister for 
Sport; not many people know 
that Just in case you are snig- 
gering, quick tell me— no 
conferring — who is the Minis- 
ter for Sport? I thoughtas 
much. Well, it's Iain Sproat 
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job has always been 
a thankless one, parked 
discreetly within the 
Department ofNatlonal 
Heritage. Any useful ideas are 
usually seized by the depart- 
ment head or by the Prime 
Minister, especially if they get 
to pose with sports stars. The 
only one who had any sort of 
national profile was Denis 
HowelL A man tn Brighton 
told me Howell still was 
Sports Minister. 

"Of course I had this 
relationship with Harold Wil- 
son," said Denis (now Lord 
Howell), who sat beside me at 

the meeting. "He let me get on 


with things. 

devious old sod 
blood out of a 
tained” (to use the 
table word) £500, 
son to prime the I 
Cup. He also set up 
Council and foe p) 
the Football Trust 
gan gave him a big 
the meeting. 

Football, argued Kevin, is a 
reflection of the society 


was also a 

could get 
He“ob- 
ostchari- 
frtaaWil- 
World 
Sports 
rto 
ihKee- 
after 


around it He could fiifot rac- 
ism on his terraces but the 


changed attitudes outside the 
ground. He wanted mote, not 
less, government involve- 
ment, pointing out that much 
of the rebuilding would pot 
have taken place had it not 
been for foe Taylor report and 
public help. 

There's a serious point 
here. Britain will host foe 1996 
r«hawiplnn«h ip at eight excel- 
lent all-seat stadiums. The 
government has directly con- 
tributed £19.1 million to their 
improvement through the 
Football Trust John Major 
has even thrown in £400.000 
for a cultural festival to coin- 
cide with the championship. 

But the public still has little 
influence in the running of foe 
game. Even allowing for the 
FA’s recent worthy efforts at 
streamlining, football is still 
administered in a haphazard 
fashion. Private, aud public 
money slops about with insuf- 
ficient public scrutiny. 



FENDRYl^ahout 
to beoome bettegknown 
(he's the ShodoifrJbfinis- 
terfbr Sport —do pay 
attention) because Labour is 
about to launch its Charter for 
Football- Word has it that 
alongside proposals for deal- 
ing with hooliganism, racist 
behaviour, and policing, there 
isanewidea. 

A Labour gpv mmaent would 
set up a taskforce for football 
aimed directly at foe need far 
Improved administration. It 
would be drawn from the foot- 
ball authorities, with Cans and 
players involved. Govern- 
ment would have a seat and 
would approve the chairman. 

This will cause dervousness 
in the game, but I believe foe 
FA would be unlikely to op- 
pose the idea . So it might make 
a difference, depending on . 
whether it had a properly de- 
fined brief and a strict time- 
table for Implementation, 

The only question now is 

whether Iain Sproat (no I'm 
sorry I con t keep on telling you 
who he is) grabs the idea be- 
fore the election. And gets 
Kevin to pose with him. 

Last week's Ryder Cup 
competition was won by Her- 
schel Hoffmann, whose entry 
arrived at 7.59am last Wednes- 
day. A special prize to Jamie 
Evans, who emailed me to say 
he couldn't be bothered. 


Guardian Crossword No 20,464 

Set by Janus 



Across 


1 Reptile given publicity by 
mathematician (4-5) 

8 Slipped down the hill (4) 

16 Both somehow holding 
right beat(5) 

11 Rule set up in burial-place 
(9) 

12 -Sanction in mind or secretly 
(7) 

13 Investigation to seek out 
first card-game (4-3) 

14 Hymnwrtter with 
appropriate Dickensian 
character (7,61 

17 Kennedy's steady girl? (8,5) 

21 Are gaining weight at 
hospital In ’Withering 
Heights" (7) 

22 Gangster bringing crowds 
to island (7) 

24 Roused by red tribes in 
revolution (9) 


28 Have thoughts about some 

Chopin etude (5) 

28 Half-measure Is turned out 
(4) 

27 Vessels that can deter 
perhaps up to a point (9) 

Down 

1 Correct king without getting 
uptight? (3,5) 

2 Enthused when sacked (5) 

9 Scientist who shows 

Interest In eble characters 

(6.8) 

4 Sweet to leave, It is said (7) 

3 Artist given quiet 'ow-d'ye- 
do at Italian resort (7) 

7 The horse-tails' excep- 
tionally quiet muse (9) 

8 Sound guide to German 
songs (0) 

® They flew over the French 
boat creating "own brand" 
diversion (6,3,5) 
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CROSSWORD SOLUTION 20,463 


15 Unprecedented amount 
spent on musical albums? 
(6.3) 

16 They complain to head- 
hunter about footballers (B) 

18 Cant about colour in 
Disraeli novel (7) 

18 Descript] ve of a rover 
crazy about corn-collecting 
(7) 

20 Where Olympian cup- 
bearer Is shown the way 
round? (6) 

23 Watered silk with 
additional one inside (5) 


Solution tomorrow 
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